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Yugoslavs: A Nation of Davids (see Foreign Affairs) 





- ALCOA 





No tugging! No warping! 





NO WONDER everyone wants this new kind of slats 
in venetian blinds! Because ALUMINUM LASTS 


As though it weren’t enough to give you 
lightweight venetian blinds, clever manufac- 
turers who use Alcoa Aluminum also give 
you blinds that stay new-looking! 

Here’s how it happened: 

Starting with pure aluminum, we spent 
years alloying it with small amounts of other 
metals, Found ways to roll the strong alloy 


into strips—wafer-thin, feather-light, but 


FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
THE METAL THAT LASTS 


strong as steel. Showed manufacturers of 
venetian blinds how to finish them in natural 
aluminum or colorful paint. 

That kind of development takes time. But 
it enables us to say “Alcoa Aluminum lasts!” 
and back it up, in thousands of products 
that mean better living for you. ALUMINUM 
Company or America, 21553 Gulf Bldg., Pitts- 


burgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 
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Q - feyjdenjrost— 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress’’ 


and found a new oil frontier 


The ghost of Jules Verne would chuckle 
over this: 

Oil—after waiting 500-million years in 
the geologic traps of the Continental Shelf 
—is being produced from beneath the 
coastal waters of America. 

For almost twenty years, oil fields were 
known to be hidden under the ocean 
depths. Yet it was not until recently that 
scientific research supplied the tools and 
the methods to tap the billions of barrels 
of crude believed to be locked in Davey 
Jones’ Locker. 

Today, miles from shore, strange-look- 
ing oil well “islands”, specially designed 
to withstand 125-mph hurricane winds 
and 20-foot waves, are drawing oil from 
beneath U.S. coastal waters. 

The dramatic development of marine 
drilling, however, is but one example of 
the oil industry’s endless quest for in- 
creased knowledge of where oil is and 
how to extract it to help meet future 
demand... 

Aerial surveys, using adv- 1 equip- 


ment to break down formidable geologic 
and geographic barriers, are charting pos- 
sible oil deposits in formerly inaccessible 
swamps and jungles... 

Pilot plants are experimenting with 
methods of squeezing oil from the shale 
of the western mountains. And, already, 
industrial research has found how to 
transform coal into petroleum... 

Meanwhile, in the laboratories—where 
part of the oil industry's $100,000,000- 
per-year research program is carried out 
—scientists are working hard to discover 
new uses for petroleum. 

Today, petroleum is used in making 
some 1200 products—from lipstick and 
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They unlocked Davey Jones’ locker 


linoleum to synthetic rubber and insect 
sprays. And, tomorrow, oil converted into 
many new products will provide still more 
comfortable lives for the public the oil 
industry serves. 

The oil industry’s spirit of progress— 
its atmosphere of enterprise — is typical of 
all American industry. 

It is from our unfettered competitive 
system that America gains her impulse for 
progress— progress that means continued 
abundance ...a productive industry that 
benefits labor, management, and _ stock- 
holders alike ...and a progressively 
higher standard of living for millions of 
people. 























Here's the Book 
that tells you... 


How much your Social Security is worth 

Which savings bonds are best for you 

How to plan for a successful retirement 

What your minimum savings account should be 
How to assure your children’s education 

How to eliminate mortgage worries 

Which type of life insurance is best for you 
How to evaluate your present assets 
When to use annuities 








that Wonder) Offered FREE as 


eel i . ° 
‘i "§ of a public service 
; ) 
C U ® Now you can take a practical 
look at your assets... and see 
what they mean in terms of in- 
come and security. Know what 
to do...what to avoid... how 
to use what you have wisely. 


@ Written by those authorities 
on family finances, J. K. Lasser 
and Sylvia Porter, this book 
will be mailed to you without 
cost or obligation. Send coupon. 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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. Public Services Division, The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark 1, N. J. : 
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e Without cost or obligation, mail me your new book “How to Get That Wonderful Feeling of Security. s 
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LETTERS 
Atlantes Clifford 


That excellent article on the Presidency 
plus Clifford in the Aug. 15 issue prompted 
this: 

Mister Clifford has his faults 

But please, oh, please! Oh, please! 
Not a caryatid, he, 

For he’s an atlantes. 





KENNETH DAviIDSON 
Los Angeles 


Right! 


Virile Oldsters 


Everyone should come to our great state 
of Washington. I see (Newsweek, Aug. 15) 
that the oldsters are allowed $20 delivery- 
room benefits under our welfare laws. 

Who says we're not virile? 


T. E. Bussey 
Vancouver, Wash. 


Lardner Larder 


I thought “The Best of the Browsers” 
(John Lardner’s Sport Week on heavy - eat- 
ers, Aug. 29) was the best thing I had read 
since last week’s Lardner. 

However, it left me feeling empty. 

As the late man on this newspaper, with- 
out even a copy boy to send out for coffee, 
I was cut off from all sources of food while 
reading your menu. It was agonizing . . . 


MartTIN DuGGAN 
News Desk 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis, Mo. 


> Thanks a million for including me in the 
piece on nobby nibblers, but if your man 
stopped short at 27 lamb chops (disdained 
as sitting birds among true vitamin virtu- 
osos), I would have left him floundering at 
the head of the stretch. 

In my paunchy prime I attended a dance 
of death featuring Joe Louis and Natie 
Brown at Detroit. Rising at noon, I con- 
sumed a quart of orange juice, a ham steak 
of pleasing thickness, half a dozen scrambled 
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eggs, two stacks of toast, and half an apple 
pie. Feeling peckish at about 3 p.m., I ate a 
big steak smothered with onions, potatoes, a 
double salad, and another half pie. 

That night at . . . the Frog’s Club, I in- 
haled a mammeth steak, a scuttle of salad, 
a raft of potatoes, three pieces of peach pie, 
and a great deal of coffee. 

After the fight, Bill Farnsworth threw a 
beano in his suite. Treacherously using 
matches as counters, he tolled off everything 
I throttled—to be specific: 23 sandwiches, 
eight chccolate éclairs, and twelve Scotch 
highballs. 

Eating my way past a New York Giant 
tackle at Tim Mara’s place, I polished off 
twelve filets and five lamb chops at a sitting. 
Then went out to a drugstore for a double 
banana split. 

Of course, I'm washed up now—weigh 
only 180 and am out of competition .. . 

WALTER STEWART 
Sports Editor 
The Commercial-Appeal 
Memphis, Tenn. 


‘. 
Bagley’s Art 

Having perused your modern-art stuff 
and that of sundry other magazines, all of 
which arrived this week, I have the follow- 
ing comment: 








Bagley Lost In A Museum 
OF Modern Art 











Quite likely, don’t you think? 
LINDELL BAGLEY 
Noorvik, Alaska 


Military Security 

In Periscope, Aug. 22, you itemize a “con- 
fidential French estimate of Russia’s military 
power” . . . What is the objective of your 
highly reputable and influential magazine in 
violating the military-security classification 
of a friendly ally? 

Henry HALLER 
Washington, D.C. 


Newsweek used “confidential” in the dic- 
tionary sense. The Periscope item was based 
on inside information, not on classified mili- 
tary intelligence. 


Ballot Secrecy 


Re “Victory for the Right” (in Germany), 
Newsweek, Aug. 22: “. . . put them [the 
ballots] in sealed envelopes . . .” 

Pardon, there were no envelopes, at least 
not where I voted. The habit was dropped, 
perhaps for economy’s sake. Nonetheless, 
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Don’t ignore that warning! Unsightly 
showers of flakes, embarrassing scales, 
or annoying itching may be the first 
symptoms of the infectious type of 


A whisk broom won't get at the cause 
of the trouble. Neither will so-called 
overnight remedies with no germ- 
killing power. But Listerine Anti- 
septic actually kills millions of germs 


Try this simple, delightful, effective 
treatment! Just douse Listerine Anti- 
septic on hair and scalp, and then see 
how fast those ugly flakes and scales 
begin to disappear! Itching is allevi- 
ated and your scalp feels so clean, so 
refreshed! Yes, in clinical tests, twice- 


FOR INFECTIOUS 


THE 
“BOTTLE BACILLUS’ 
(P. OVALE) 


dandruff! Contagious? You bet! And 
so very common, Yes, infectious dan- 
druff is easy to catch and often hard 
to get rid of, 





on the sealp, including the stubborn 
“bottle bacillus” (Pitvrosporum ovale) 
which many dermatologists say is a 
causative agent of infectious dandruff. 





a-day use of Listerine Antiseptic 
brought marked improvement within 
a month to 76% of dandruff sufferers. 
For more than 60 years the chief 
use of Listerine Antiseptic has been 
as an antiseptic mouthwash and gar- 
gle. Lambert Pharmacal Co.. St. Louis. 
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Household’s home families are the three-meals-at-home 
kind. Dad and the kids come home for lunch. Mother entertains at 
home. All in all, 7,000,000 people eat 21,000,000 meals 
a day in Household homes! No wonder that— 
Household’s home editorial is 18% on food. Last year, 
Household printed 527 food ideas, 513 recipes— 
mentioned 2,898 cooking ingredients. 
Home families, home editorial. For ay home product, 
that’s the profit combination! Household concentrates where other 
magazines do not—in the high-spending communities 
under 25,000 population. And Household does it 
at the lowest cost per page per 1,000: 
four colors, $3.20; black and white, $2.40. 


HOUSEHOLD'S profit combination 


HOME FAMILIES HOME EDITORIAL 


%*% 2,107,586 reader families ne aN Ea 18 
% 3,764,000 primary adult readers % Home building & modernization. 14% 
*% 2,635,789 children % Home furnishing & management 20% 


% Women 81% housewives Ribs vecevevkensscceds 8% 
% Families 62% home owners ea ancawaGneye 8% 
*% 87% with gardens % Beauty, fashion................ 5% 
% Eat three meals a day * Fiction, inspirational, community 

at home improvement................. 20% 
% 82% in communities under 25,000 Sy rs ceccdecnceneness 7% 


HOUSEHOLD 


Topeka, Kansas 








LETTERS 





secrecy was observed by putting the ballots 
direct in the slot of the box. 
Mr. Harry F. Kern’s Significance deserves 
more than an appreciative nod. 
EBERHARD F ELS 
Munich, Germany 





International 


Ecstatic audience 


Pianist Truman 


Whatever tune the President is jauntily 
playing at the rustic Steinway, the number 
certainly isn’t bringing down the house . 
General Vaughan alone registers that big, 
ecstatic “give” expression of profound adu- 
lation... 

Frep MINoTTI 

Baltimore, Md. 


Sergeant’s Protest 
£ 


G. L. Auguste’s prognostication that Gen- 
eral Vaughan will soon be demoted to the 
rank of sergeant (Letters, Aug. 29) doesn't 
exactly strike me, an ex-Army sergeant, as 
coming under the heading of levity ... 

Certainly old “General Deep Freeze” 
could be in no better walk of life than 
amongst the brass. 


Rosert T. RocERs 
Billings, Mont. 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC 


If you're up in the air for lack of figures, the new Fully Automatic 
Marchant Figuremaster will deliver heavy-volume work faster and cheaper. 
If your work is relatively light, the new low-cost Semi-Automatic 
model will do'the job. Both models are available in 10 or 8 column capacities... 
choose whichever fits your requirements and business budget. Both have 
all the 18 principal new features of the Figuremaster line, including auto- 
matic point-off in division, indicated either as a decimal or percentage... 
“phantom touch” key action for almost effortless operation...40% 
greater dial visibility for easy reading. These achievements, 
together with Marchant’s traditional supremacy in simplicity, 
silent speed and accuracy control, establish the Figuremasters 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC as the world’s foremost calculators. 










FIGURE FASTER Wetter a 


MARCHANT = 











Figuremasters will do your calculating faster . 
and cheaper. The Marchant Man in your MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY ‘ 
phone book is ready to prove this by a Oakland 8, California N-10 ! 
demonstration on your own work. No Please send me free information about the new Figuremasters i 
obligation, of course. Call him today I am interested in the Fully Automatic 0 the Semi-Automatic a) : 
' Name— ee ae — ‘ 

or mail the coupon to ; : 

Marchant Calculating Machine Company, ' Address_— ' 

Oakland 8. California ; 

City State. ‘ 








ALL THESE EXTKA VALGES’ 





are exclusively yours with Chevrolet 





... a lowest cost / 


Fisher Body Styling and Luxury 


Long, low lines . . . smooth, graceful curves . . . extra con- 
veniences like Push-Button Door Handles . . . Super-Size 
interiors featuring luxurious fabrics and fittings and “Five 
Foot Seats” .. . this superbly styled Body by Fisher is an 
extra value exclusively yours with Chevrolet at lowest cost! 
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World’s Champion Valve-in-Head Engine 


The trend’s all to valve-in-head design for more efficient 
and economical high-compression engines. But Chevrolet's 
proved and extra-efficient valve-in-head engine is the 
only valve-in-head engine in Chevrolet's field . . . another 
extra value exclusively yours with Chevrolet at lowest cost! 


owe! 











Longer, Heavier, with Wider Tread 


It looks like it. . . it rides like it .. . it is the BIG car in the low- 
price field! With its extra size Chevrolet gives you all the ad- 
vantages of more riding-comfort, more road-steadiness and 
more safety —more car for your money! It's another important 
extra value exclusively yours with Chevrolet at lowest cost. 


Certi-Safe Hydraulic Brakes 


Chevrolet's exclusive brake design is more outstanding than 
ever for swifter, safer stops. And new Dubl-Life, rivetless 
brake linings—last up to twice as long. Both extra safety 
and extra economy are brought to you by this extra 
value exclusively yours with Chevrolet at lowest cost! 
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Curved Windshield with Panoramic Visibility 


That large, smartly curved windshield sweeps back to 
narrower corner posts to provide a safer view ahead and at 
the sides. Alone among low-priced cars, Chevrolet gives you 
the functional beauty of a curved windshield— another 
extra value exclusively yours with Chevrolet at lowest cost. 





Center-Point Steering 


Steering control is centered between the wheels to give 
you amazing new ease and sureness of control with minimum 
driver fatigue and road shock. You'll find Center-Point 
Steering only on Chevrolet and on higher priced cars—an 
extra value exclusively yours with Chevrolet at lowest cost! 





Extra Economical to Own and Operate 


It's the lowest-priced line in its field. It’s the outstandingly 
economical performer. And it's America’s most-wanted 
motor car—new or used—bringing you more when you 
trade. Extra economy in every way adds up to another 
extra value exclusively yours with Chevrolet at lowest cost! 
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Fisher Unisteel Body Construction 


Slam the door and hear the difference! That solid, muffled 
thud speaks of steel welded to steel above you, below you, | 
and all around you. Fisher Unisteel Construction brings you | 
unsurpassed solidity, quietness and safety—another extra 
value that is exclusively yours with Chevrolet at lowest cost! 





5“ Wide-Base Rims, Plus Low-Pressure Tires 


You get the widest rims in the low-price field—plus extra 
low pressure tires as standard equipment on all models. And 
that's another important reason for the extra smoothness, 
softness and stability of the Chevrolet ride . . . another 
extra value exclusively yours with Chevrolet at lowest cost! 


THE GREATEST TRADE-MARK 
IN AUTOMOBILES 


























This trade-mark symbolizes a reputation for quality and 
dependability that increases in value and prestige as the 
years roll by. On your car it, too, is an extra value— 
exclusively yours with Chevrolet! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


The Most Beautiful BUY of All 





“The art of life is the art uf avoiding pain.’ —rHomas JEFFERSON. 





OUR YOUNG FRIEND means exactly that. He wasn’t hurt a 
bit. And what happened to him is now the rule—not the 
exception, 

For today dentists—as well as phy sicians and surgeons— 
have at their disposal many sale and effective pain preven- 
tives. 

These merciful preparations fall into two types, analgesics 
which are used to reduce pain, and anesthetics which are 
used to abolish all sensation. 

Whichever type your dentist or physician decides is indi- 
cated, you can know that his methods and understanding of 
pain prevention represent almost incredible progress in re- 
cent years. They are a far cry indeed from the effort of Sir 
Humphry Davy, who first discovered the anesthetic effects 
of nitrous oxide back in 1800—and Faraday’s early work 
with ether in 1818. 


The people of Union Carbide produce many synthetic or- 





“Didn't Hurt a Bir!“ 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 





ganic chemicals needed to make anesthetics and analgesics. 
Among these are diethylethanolamine used by pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers as an intermediate in the preparation of 
novocaine so familiar in dental practice... and acetic an- 
hy dride used in the synthesis of aspirin and other analgesics. 

These and hundreds of other materials are the result of 
UCC’s continuing program of basic and applied research— 
sume of which dates back well over fifty years. 


FREE: Let us send vou the new illustrated booklet, 
“Products and Processes,” 
and industry use UCC’s Alloys, Chemicals, Car- 
bous, Gases and Plastics. Just write — 


which shows how science 





Unton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
EAST 42ND sTREFT [Ifa 


30 NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 





PREST-O-LITE Acetvlene SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS LINDE Oxygen PYROFAX Gas 
BAKELITE KRENE. VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics NATIONAL Carbons EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
ACHESON Electrodes PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
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lor Your !ntormation 


RECORD RELIEF: As Newsweex’s International Editions 
increase their circulation in the world’s trouble spots, so do 
individual pleas for assistance from these areas increase 
our budget of overseas mail. It’s always with regret that 
NEWSWEEK explains it cannot function as a relief agency 
and refers supplicants to the near- 
est Red Cross or CARE represent- 
ative. However, a slight depar- 
ture from this policy took place 
the other day, more or less spon- 
taneously. The great devastation 
created by that earthquake in 
Ecuador caused Mayor William 
O'Dwyer of New York to declare 
September Ecuadoran _ Relief 
Month. Newsweek's Latin-Amer- 
ican staff forthwith organized a fund-raising party for the 
homeless quake victims. Recorded Latin-American music 
was featured at the affair, which turned up a surprising 
number of aficionados on the staff who heretofore had kept 
their enthusiasm for castanets and rumbas to themselves, 
along with their fluency in the Spanish language. Appro- 
priately, the proceeds were turned over to Miguel Albor- 
noz, former Ecuadoran correspondent for Newswrek who 
is now assistant to President Galo Plaza. 


FULL COVERAGE: Whenever a major news story demands, 
Newsweek's editorial formula produces complete coverage 
and authoritative appraisal of all aspects of the subject at 
hand. This week’s issue is a good example. The British- 
Canadian financial talks in Washington have important 
and far-reaching implications. Thus, Washington Trends 
leads off on page 14 with a forecast of the eventual results 
of the conferences. National Affairs follows with the story 
of what the conference is all about. Ernest K. Lindley 
comes along with his comment on the financial status of 
Marshall-plan countries. Foreign Affairs contributes an on- 
the-spot report of conditions in England on the eve of 
Britain’s plea for financial assistance. And on page 72 
Henry Hazlitt contributes his opinion on exchange con- 
trol as it affects Britain’s economy. It all adds up to 
NEWSWEEK'S conception of comprehensive coverage. 


PRESENT ARMS: Vanity, nothing else, kept Paris bureau 
chief Loren Carroll from showing fatigue and even drove 
him into trying some of the training stunts during a rugged 
sojourn with the new French Army (see page 38). Carroll 
found himself rushing over a stream on a series of col- 
lapsible steps and/or a slipperv pole. According to Carroll's 
aside to us: “It would have been a disgrace for a News- 
WEEK type to fall flat on the derriére and have to be fished 
out of the water, but this didn’t happen. The major who 
had me in tow reported this to the commander of the 
camp who said: “The men who do these tricks are about 
20 vears old. I suspect you're a bit older’.” 


THE COVER: Soviet saber-rattling on Yugoslavia’s border 
has much of the world on edge. Most strategists think of a 
war between Yugoslavia and Russia as a contest between 
slingshot guerrillas and armored 
giants. Yet they credit Yugoslavia 
with the ability to put up a fight 
prolonged and fierce enough to 
make the Soviets hesitate. For an 
estimate of the strength, fighting 
ability, and tactics of Marshal Tito’s 
army as it faces Moscow, see page 
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A Pledge to the Nation’s Fastest-Growing Audience 


Win the association of two time-honored names —I T & T and 
Capehart-Farnsworth—television makes a major advance. The vast tech- 
nical resources of | T & T are being utilized by Capehart engineers. 
I T&T research facilities round out Capehart’s own advanced labora- 
tory techniques. I T & T’s experience in electronics becomes a part of 
Capehart’s experience. Such a pooling of skills, physical equipment and 
technical integrity can have but one inevitable result: “better television 


for more people.” 
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THERE’S MORE TO TELEVISION THAN MEETS THE EYE...WHEN YOU OWN A CAPEHART 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 

















What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The President’s feud with elder states- 
man Bernard Baruch continues. The lat- 
est incident was Truman’s acceptance of 
the resignation of Baruch’s brother as am- 
bassador to the Netherlands on Baruch’s 
birthday . . . The White House doesn't 
want it known, but four Justice Depart- 
ment investigators were assigned to help 
General Vaughan prepare his testimony 
Recent public-relations  fiascoes 
haven't taken the starch out of Navy par- 
tisans. You can expect further salvos from 
advocates of a big Navy when, as is ex- 
pected, the 1951 budget shows further 
cuts for the sea arm . . . Senate opposition 
is growing to the nomination of W. Wal- 
ton Butterworth as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs. 


The Truman Waistline 

Truman will be annoyed at this, but 
his increasing waistline has him worried. 
Both Mrs. Truman and Margaret twit 
him constantly. Mrs. Truman smugly 
points to her new slim figure as an ex- 
ample of what diet can do. Margaret 
calls him “Tubby.” Now weighing in at 
a dangerous 180 pounds, the usually 
dapper and trim President is having 
trouble buttoning his double-breasted 
jackets. His difficulty is eating “too much 
too often.” 


Atomle Seerets 

Businessmen are due to get a long- 
awaited look at some secret technical 
data now locked in the files of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Scores of classified 
reports on different phases of atomic- 
energy production are now being re- 
viewed by a special board for possible 
release to industry. No report being con- 
sidered will deal directly with any key 
phase of bomb making. Even so the com- 
mission is moving with caution, lest jit- 
tery congressmen misinterpret their plan. 


National Notes 

Senator Taft tells associates that his 
tentative private estimate of the probable 
1950 government deficit is in the neigh- 
borhood of $7,000,000,000 . . . Other 
naval shipyards may follow the one at 
Long Beach, Calif., into mothballs. Men- 
tioned for shutdown are those at Phila- 
delphia and Charleston, S.C. . . . Prime 
Minister Nehru’s forthcoming White 
House visit will be entirely a good will 
affair on both sides. The Indian and 
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U.S. Governments have agreed that, 
since Nehru’s visit will be brief, no basic 
matters will be negotiated . . . If 76- 
year-old William Green becomes presi- 
dent emeritus of the AFL, his most like- 
ly successor is Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany, one-time plumber who at 55 is a 
youngster in the AFL hierarchy. 


Trivia 

The most important question in the 
minds of a majority of Congress is: 
“Shall I start the kids to school in Wash- 
ington or back home?” Senators and rep- 
resentatives with school-age children are 
Hooding the leadership of both houses 
with this type of question about the pos- 
sibility of adjournment . . . Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr. is one of the most publicity- 
conscious members of the House. Every 
time he makes a speech, the press gallery 
is provided with copies either immedi- 
ately before or after he takes the floor . . . 
Senators are denting up each other's 
fenders in the Senate garage. The white 
lines marking off the spaces were put 
there so many vears ago that they are 
too narrow for today’s larger cars. 

WwW 

Foreign Notes 

Buenos Aires is chuckling over the dis- 
covery that Communists were using the 
American Women’s Club as a propaganda 
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Mon Gets the Job 


It’s now definite. Truman has de- 
cided to rename Mon Wallgren 
chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. He'll thus invite 
a showdown fight over Senate use— 
or misuse—of the confirmation pow- 
er. The interim appointment, to be 
made as soon as Congress adjourns, 
may legally run until the next ses- 
sion ends. By then the President 
must either ask confirmation of 
Wallgren as permanent chairman or 
submit another name. Should Wall- 
gren’s archfoe, Senator Byrd, com- 
plain that an interim appointment 
by-passes Senate advice and consent 
on permanent appointees, Truman 
will reply that Byrd, by bottling up 
the original nomination in commit- 
tee, prevented the Senate from giv- 
ing its advice. Wallgren’s record as 
interim chairman then will deter- 
mine whether Truman will re- 
submit his name as a permanent 
appointee next year. 
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center. The staid membership was 
shocked when police turned up a hand 
press in the basement and found that two 
Slav refugees on the kitchen staff were 
running off handbills and pamphlets . . . 
Look for a shake-up in military-attaché 
staffs of U.S. embassies in a number of 
important countries, including Canada. 
Detense Secretary Johnson is concerned 
about what appears to be more emphasis 
on social position than on military ability 
... British sources say the Russians are us 
ing German mercenaries on a large scale 
in Hungary, Rumania, and Albania to 
train local police and gendarmes. They're 
drawn from the People’s Police in the 
Soviet zone . . . Diplomats in close touch 
with Belgrade say the Yugoslavs were 
badly shaken when they received the first 
stiff Moscow note threatening “more ef- 
fective measures” if Tito didn’t yield. 
They apparently intended to reter the 
dispute to the United Nations without 
delay but later changed their minds. 


Belgrade Appeasers 

There’s some basis for rumors that sev- 
eral members of Marshal Tito’s Cabinet 
are ready to desert him and join the Rus- 
sians. The topmost group is considered 
loval, but there remains an element in the 
Yugoslav Government which would like 
to appease the Soviets. Incidentally, Tito 
is about to launch a propaganda campaign 
in the U.S.—but with a difference. He 
wants to tell America that Yugoslavia 
will take no help that has political strings 
attached and that he refuses dependence 
on Washington as flatly as he refuses 
orders from Moscow. The agency for the 
campaign is the Yugoslav Information 
Center, under ex-newsman Stevan Dedi- 
jer, who has just completed registration 
in Washington. 


Needling the British 

U.S. negotiators aren't the only ones 
who'll complain at the Washington 
“crisis” talks that British marketing and 
selling methods are antiquated. The Ca- 
nadian representatives also will bluntly 
tell the British that failure of English ex- 
porters to make prompt deliveries to do- 
minion manufacturers and distributors 
has forced Canada to turn increasingly to 
the U.S. for supplies. 


Italy's Colonies 

The Italian colonies are one of the 
thorniest questions facing the forthcom- 
ing UN Assembly. Italy now is willing 
that Cyrenaica and Tripolitania should 
have their independence, but France 
fears the contagious effect of such a 
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move on its North African holdings— 
Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia, where 
there are native independence groups. 
As for Eritrea, Italy's other big African 
possession, the U.S. favors awarding the 
eastern half to Ethiopia, from which 
Italy took it originally, and joining the 
balance to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Meanwhile, Italian landowners in Eri- 
trea, fearing the vengeance of Emperor 
Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, are fostering 
an independence movement among the 
Eritrean natives. The Assembly will 
hear much discussion about this latter 
group. 


Dollars for Mexico 

Despite recent double talk from the 
State Department, insiders predict that 
Mexico will get a sizable U.S. loan for 
development of its oil industry. President 
Truman's statement that negotiations 
would continue caught both the Export- 
Import Bank and the State Department 
by surprise. They were decidedly unen- 
thusiastic about any loan and had no 
plans for resumption of the talks. How- 
ever, Truman’s personal interest in the 
matter changed things. Final amount of 
the loan probably will be below the $200,- 
000,000 Mexico wants, but there will be 
fewer strings attached than the State 
Department wants. 
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Too Many Hogs 

With weekly hog slaughtering already 
hitting 40% above last year, the Agricul- 
ture Department is shaping up extensive 
plans for pork price-support operations 
to meet the market deluge of surplus- 
corn-fed hogs this fall and winter. The 
aim is to buy half carcasses from the 
packers and put them in cold storage. 
The packers expect that the Commodity 
Credit Corp. will have to buy up to 600,- 
000,000 pounds of pork during the next 
three months at a cost nearly double the 
$100,000,000 recently authorized. In 
any case, pork acquired under price-sup- 
port purchases probably will go into ex- 
port channels at giveaway prices. Both 
Congress and the Administration fear the 
effect on beef, poultry, and fish if pork 
were dumped on the domestic market. 


Aviation Notes 

Another fare battle is shaping up in a 
new rash of special “family fare” plans, 
“coach-rate” extensions, and other dis- 
counts . . . The sixteen domestic trunk 
airlines will show a first-half profit of 
$6,351,000, compared with a $14,000,000 
loss for the 1948 period. Only six of them 
will show losses . . . Purdue University has 
oltained an airline certificate from the 
CAB to run its own planes on a twice- 
daily schedule between Lafayette, Ind., 
and Chicago. Part of Purdue’s aviation- 
training program, the line uses four- 
seaters . . . Although Canada and Britain 
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have forged ahead in the development of 
jet airliners and transport planes, U.S. 
manufacturers have a number of answers 
ready if sufficient Federal aid becomes 
available. Boeing’s B-47, for example, 
probably could be converted into a high- 
performance, 40-passenger jet trausport. 
But development costs of commercial 
planes would be enormous, and Boeing, 
already taking a loss on its Stratocruiser 
version of the B-29, is reluctant to take 
the plunge. 


Jet-Bomber Race 

New jet engines twice as powerful as 
U.S. jets now in use on the spectacular 
B-47 (Newsweek, Sept. 5) are under de- 
velopment by Westinghouse and General 
E‘ectric. Expected to provide up to 10,- 
000 pounds thrust, these engines give 
promise of American superiority in the jet 
ficld, where Russia now threatens with the 
reported development of German-design 
jets having thrust ratings up to 7,700 
pounds. Incidentally, the Boeing B-52, 
recently revealed as the eventual jet- 
powered successor to the B-36, will be an 
enlarged version of the B-47. Now in the 
mock-up stage, the B-52 is expected to 
outstrip the B-36 as the longest-range 
bomber in the world. 


Truman and Business 

Although the Fair Deal and business 
remain poles apart in outlook, Truman 
isn’t discouraged about the possibility of 
merging the points of view. He still holds 
occasional seminars for industrialists at 
Blair House while Commerce Secretary 
Sawyer cultivates industrial opinion on its 
home grounds. Out of Sawyer’s latest 
cross-country survey has come a ten- 
point program. Unless Truman alters it, 
the final draft to be presented later prob- 
ably will call on business to increase 
production in a drive for lower unit costs 
and prices and also to support his Point 
Fcur by making industrial know-how 
available for export. In return the Ad- 
ministration will offer repeal of wartime 
excise taxes and increased depreciation 
allowances in corporate-tax returns. 


Business Footnotes 

Both the AFL and CIO are slacken- 
ing their lobby campaign for quick Con- 
gressional action on full-employment and 
public-works programs to counter reces- 
sion trends. The labor leaders now figure 
that the continuing decline in unemploy- 
ment doesn’t support the note of des- 
p.rate urgency which they sounded 
earlier this year . . . A new steel plate, 
thinner but tougher than anything pro- 
duced before, may be used in the con- 
struction of the superliner United States. 
Developed by U.S. Steel engineers, the 
plate promises great savings in both costs 
and weight . . . To stimulate business in 
some hard-hit labor areas, the Nationa: 
Security Resources Board may complete 


some defense orders now being held on 
a stand-by basis. Machine-tool and metal- 
working industries would benefit most . . . 
Whisky consumption this year probably 
wil. exceed that of 1948 despite industry 
complaints of high excise taxes and con- 
sumer price resistance. Improved liquor 
sales are credited to steady incomes and 
a leveling off in living costs. 
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Movie Notes 

M-G-M now is talking contract with 
Mary Martin. The studio already has 
signed her “South Pacific” co-star, Ezio 
Pinza, in its campaign to get the coveted 
screen rights to the Broadway smash hit 
. . . Hollywood interests may take legal 
action against Memphis and Atlanta tor 
banning the film “Lost Boundaries,” 
which deals with a Negro family that 
“passed” as white . . . Ludwig Bemel- 
mans, author and artist, will play a 
feature role in a forthcoming film titled 
“The Asphalt Jungle” . . . In direct compe- 
tition with Columbia's plans for “the 
Petty Girl,” Esquire magazine will enier 
the movie field with a production to be 
called “The Esquire Girl.” The Petty 
drawings originally appeared in Esquire. 

. M-G-M is dickering with Cary Grant 
to co-star with Lana Turner in “A Lite 
of Her Own.” It would mark Grant's first 
appearance with Miss Turner. 


Radio Lines 

Jimmy Durante’s radio show is being 
revamped to feature a running story . . . 
Dorothy Kirsten, the opera star now ap- 
pearing five times a week with Frank 
Sinatra for Lucky Strike, is becoming 
one of the busiest singers in radio. She 
also co-stars with Nelson Eddy on the 
weekly Kraft Music Hall Milton 
Berle’s television show this season will 
feature a stock company of players and 
depend less on guest stars, Berle already 
has signed the singing comedienne 
Audrey Meadows as a regular . . . Fatima 
will drop its Basil Rathbone mystery series 
for a comedy show starting next month 

. Kay Kyser is leaving daytime radio to 
return to an evening spot. 


Miscellany 

Francis Biddle, former Attorney Gen- 
eral, is writing a book about Truman's 
loyalty-investigation program for Federal 
employes . .. A new comic strip will star 
Howdy Doody, Bob Smith’s television 
puppet character . . . The ballad singer 
Burl Ives, while in Hollywood for a fea- 
tured role in the movie “Sierra,” is making 
his first straight-acting appearance as the 
lead in “The Man Who Came to Dinner” 
at the Laguna Beach Theater . . . James 
Hilton, the “Goodbye, Mr. Chips” author 
who is narrator of the CBS dramatic 
series Hallmark Playhouse, is writing a 
new novel. The central character will be 
a radio actress. 
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IF HE KNEW HOW COOL 


WERE NOT SO DUMB, WE WORK FOR COOL, COMFORTABLE 
(SAKS FIFTH AVENUE ! ) < 





LOOK, HE'S COMING IN. 





AND COMFORTABLE SAKS FIFTH AVENUE IS, HE 
WOULDN’T BE STANDING OUT THERE IN THAT 
BROILING SUN THINKING WERE Lo 
A PAIR OF DUMMIES. & A 
































HERE'S THE SECRET... 











SO LONG, GIRLS. IT WAS SO COMFORTABLE 


NOW HELL LEARN THE SECRET 
OF SAKS COOL WEATHER... 
HOW WORTHINGTON AIR 
CONDITIONING KEEPS SAKS 

COOL WHEN IT'S 98° IN THE 

SHADE OUTSIDE. 








SHOPPING IN SAKS THAT | REALIZE I'VE 


SAKS THINKS THAT WORTHINGTON |S BEEN A DUMMY NOT TO HAVE MV 
Jeb ORAL. BOUNPSARUT TO Aan ComBmnoN BUSINESS AIR CONDITIONED. I’M GLAD 
THE ENTIRE STORE BECAUSE WORTHINGTON WORTHINGTON ALSO MAKES A SMALL 
MAKES...NOT JUST ASSEMBLES...ALL THE PACKAGE UNIT~I'LL PHONE THE 








VITAL INNARDS OF AIR CONDITIONING WORTHINGTON DISTRIBUTOR RIGHT AWAY. 


SYSTEMS.* THAT MEANS PERFECT CONTROL, 
LESS MAINTENANCE, LONGER LIFE. 
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*Worthington makes more of the vital com- 
ponents—compressors, condensers, engines, 
turbines, pumps—for completely engineered 
systems or unit conditioners, than any other 
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CONSULTING ENGINEER FOR SAKS FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK: CHARLES S. LEOPOLD 


manufacturer. And its over-50-year expe- wd re) RT “4 i Bee G T o Re 


rience in manufacturing air-conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment is balanced by the 
engineering experience of selected distribu- 
tors. Locate the one nearest you in Classified 
Telephone Book and find out why there’s more 
worth in Worthington. Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, Air Condition- 
ing and Refrigeration Division, Harrison,N.J. 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> General devaluation of European currencies will be the 
principal topic at the International Monetary Fund meeting 
following U. S.-British-Canadian talks. 

An independent survey of exchange rates has convinced top 
fund officials that prompt realignment of currencies is essen- 
tial. This jibes with conclusions reached by U. S. experts, who 
see devaluation of the British pound and most other European 
currencies as not only desirable but inevitable. 

No pressure will be exerted in support of this view by 
American officials during conferences on the British crisis. 
The U.S. attitude continues to be that devaluation is a step 
the British must take freely and on their own responsibility. 
Administration experts expect British resistance to any de- 
valuation to weaken during fund-meeting discussions, par- 
ticularly when the British see that results of the tripartite 
talks fall short of solving their dollar problem. 
Readjustment of currencies would probably involve every na- 
tion of Europe except Portugal and Switzerland. The degree 
of devaluation would vary greatly, however. 


> Economic unification of Europe and increased exports to 
the dollar area are regarded by ECA experts as kevs to a 
permanent solution of European economic problems. Unless 
these objectives are achieved, they fear collapse of the re- 
covery program. 

American acceptance of greater imports from Europe would 
be a necessary corollary to this solution. Lower U.S. tariff 
barriers in the interest of expanding world trade would also 
become a pressing necessity. 


> High farm-price supports during 1950 and little reduction 
in the retail cost of food are virtually assured by Truman’s 
willingness to support Senator Anderson’s compromise farm 


bill. 


Temporary sacrifice of the Brannan plan was accepted by the 
Administration to avoid the sliding-scale features of the Aiken 
law, which will go into effect in January unless other legis- 
lation is passed. Most Republicans will go along with the com- 
promise happily; remembering how the rural vote swung in 
the last election, they are not anxious to be charged with 
reducing farm income. 


Lower support levels would be delayed until 1951 under 
terms of the Anderson compromise. Meanwhile, the Adminis- 
tration is planning a major campaign in the farm belt for 
Brannan-type subsidies. 


> Regional rent-control offices will be maintained, at least in 
skeleton form, throughout the U.S., despite the cut in ap- 
propriations. Housing Expediter Woods hopes for a substan- 
tial supplemental appropriation early in the next session of 
Congress. 

A “loose” rent-control policy from here on out will result from 
the appropriations slash. Surveys are being made throughout 
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the country to determine where the housing-supply situation 
in local areas may warrant decontrol. Borderline situations are 
likely to be resolved in favor of decontrol. 

Controls will be restored, however, if rent rises tend to get 
out of hand. Under the law, areas decontrolled by Woods can 
be brought back under ceilings. 


> Adjournment of Congress still appears several weeks away. 
Senate Majority Leader Lucas now expects to get action on at 
least these measures: Arms for Europe, military and executive 
pay increases, displaced persons, and a farm bill. 
Civil-rights legislation may be brought up again just before 
adjournment but is more likely to be the first business of the 
new session in January. Also slated for attention early next 
year is legislation expanding social security. 

Administration strategy on civil rights will be to start with a 
Fair Employment Practices bill in the Senate. There is vir- 
tually no chance for passage, but the leadership hopes to 
demonstrate the impossibility of breaking a filibuster under 
the new cloture rule adopted last spring. The tactic would 


spotlight Republicans whose anti-FEPC stand is contrary to 
the GOP platform. 


> Columbia Valley Authority advocates felt new hope for 
favorable action next year when the Senate restored public- 
power funds to the Interior money bill. However, the Ad- 
ministration victory only shortened the still-long odds against 
approval of a CVA by the 81st Congress. 


-® The Maritime Commission is planning a major effort to 


stimulate public interest in the sagging U. S. merchant marine. 
A program being presented to the Budget Bureau this month 
calls for a national advisory committee on maritime promotion, 
to be named late this year, and regional conferences with 
industry and press-radio representatives. 


Stronger leadership of the industry by the commission itself 
seems assured. General Fleming, newly appointed chairman, 
has taken firm hold of his job and seems likely to quell the 
internal fighting which has been weakening the agency. 


> Republican attempts to turn the 5 per center investigation 
into an anti-Administration political free-for-all will be stoutly 
resisted by Senator Hoey. He prizes his subcommittee’s record 
—it is a lineal descendant of the Truman committee—and is 
irate at senators whose conduct he considers unbecoming a 
fair inquiry. 

Hoey will insist that the subcommittee staff carefully sift any 
new charges before public hearings are resumed. Meanwhile, 
Republican members are studying new “tips” on influence 
peddling in the capital. 


> The Air Force is urging West Coast aircraft manufacturers 
to move inland. One company, whose present location is 
only 2,800 miles from a Russian base, has been asked to 
consider producing a new bomber at one of several wartime 
plants now idle in the Central and Southwestern U. S. 
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“85% of our volume is farm 
business—which accounts for 
: the fact that our sales continue 
% at a high level under present 
conditions. Here in the rural 
South, many farm sections are 
still showing gains. We have the 
utmost confidence in the future 
prosperity of the Southern farm 
market.”’ 

LESLIE M. STRATTON, JR., 


President 
Stratton-Warren Hardware Company 
Memphis, Tennessee 


“If you distribute merchandise 
in the South, you cannot afford 
to overlook the importance of 
the rural market. Our business 
growth as wholesale druggists is 
closely tied to farm prosperity. 
Potentials in this area are-great. 
We believe the increases of the 
past will be projected into the 
years ahead.” 


FRED M. TRUETT, President 


Southwestern Drug Corporation 
Dallas, Texas 





“Paint brushes are busy on 
Southern farms. More paint is 
being applied to farm homes, 
barns and other farm buildings 
than ever before. Farm fami- 
lies are the paint dealers’ best 
customers today. Farm pride— 
coupled with big gains in farm 
buying power—have made the 
rural South a great, new market 
for paint.” 

J. L. BEAUCHAMP, Regional Director 


The Glidden Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Southern Wholesalers say: 


"Qur Big Volume is 
Farm Business!” 


Before planning your 1950 advertising, it will pay you to check 
these three facts with your Southern wholesalers: 


1—Southern farm income was UP $88 
MILLION January-May, 1949, over the 
same period in 1948. 


2—Southern farm families are discrim- 
inating buyers, showing a marked pref- 
erence for well-advertised products. 


3—Advertising in The Progressive Farmer 
is your one best route to sales in this 
huge, new rural market. 


Leading advertisers recognize the 
rural South as the bright spot in to- 
day’s sales picture. That’s why they 
invested more than $2 MILLION in ad- 
vertising in The Progressive Farmer 
during the first half of 1949. 


During the January-June period, 
The Progressive Farmer led every 
sectional magazine in the U. S. in ad- 
vertising revenue—leading the sec- 
ond South-wide farm magazine by 
more than 2 to 1. 


More Southern farm families read 
more advertising in The Progressive 
Farmer than in any 
other publication. 






more THAN A MILLION 
SOUTHERN | 


FARM FAMILIES J 
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EDW. S. TOWNSEND CO., SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
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Toke it from Bing- 
“its the thing’! 


‘THE REVOLUTIONARY 
DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER ! 





When Paramount decided to produce TOP 0° THE 
MORNING, its delightful new hit, Bing Crosby, Barry 
Fitzgerald, and Ann Blyth were perfect choices for the 
leading roles. . 

And... when the script called for the repeated use 
of a dictating machine, Paramount made another per- 
fect selection in the amazing Dictaphone TIME-MASTER! 

In TOP O THE MORNING you'll discover that the 
TIME-MASTER is ‘a type of miracle. A small thing and 
Mulqueen’s (Crosby's) voice coming out of it as clear 
as an April day.” Sure and it’s that and more. 

For the TIME-MASTER is not just another new dictating 
machine—it's an entirely new conception of dictating 
convenience and efficiency made possible by the revolu- 
tionary Memobelt! 


Bing, like everybody else, was amazed at the Memo- 
belt. It’s a pliable, plastic recording medium so small 
you can mail 5 of them in an ordinary envelope. 

Fach tiny Memobelt record takes a full 15 minutes 
of crystal-clear dictation. Yet, the Memobelt is so in- 
expensive that you mail it, file it or transcribe it and 
throw it away after only one use. 
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Dictaphone Corporation 


Dept. DLO9, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


DCD Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
0) Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 


Your N 





Company 





Street Address 





City & Zone State 








Bing Crosby, starring in “*Top O°’ The Morning,” A Paramount Picture. (Made 
in U, S, A.) Used through the courtesy of Bing Crosby Enterprises, Inc. 


No wonder the TIME-MASTER has caught the imagination 
of executives everywhere who never before would use any 
dictating machine. Only 44%" high and letterhead size 
(barely a chip off the Blarney Stone) it’s the perfect partner 
for every businessman who has the gift of gab—and every 
businessman who hasn’t. 
Secretaries have a “Top 0’ The Morning” feeling when 
they use the TIME-MASTER. Its simplicity and the Memo- 
belt's clarity have changed their psychology about dictating 
machines. (Who doesn’t like to get work done faster and 
with less effort?) 
Anybody who dictates a little or a lot needs a TIME- 
MASTER. Never before has there been so quick, so easy, so 
inexpensive a means of getting your thinking on paper. 
For a free demonstration in your own office, call your 
local Dictaphone representative or mail coupon. 


Only the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER offers all this: 
1. Streamlined beauty, only 414" high, letterhead size. 

2. Uniformly clear recording and reproduction. 

3. Uniform back-spacing, rapid place-finding. 

4. Simple, automatic, foolproof operation. 

5. Lowest cost plastic medium—one-time use Memobelts. 
6. Nationwide service, Dictaphone dependability. 


DICTAPHONE 
Electronic Dictation 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines, 
(*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
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Solution Doubtful as Talks Begin 


What it amounted to was that Great 
Britain, once the world’s most prosper- 
ous big business, was operating at a loss 
in spite of austerity at home and increased 
sales abroad. 

The United States, Britain’s wartime 
ally and peacetime friend and banker, 
was deeply concerned. In Wall Street 
and Main Street there was grumbling 
about British inefficiency; in Piccadilly 
there was again bitter talk about Uncle 
Shylock. 

The resulting situation, called “the 
British monetary crisis” but actually a 
world trade crisis, needed review by top- 
levei authorities. 

Accordingly, this week British, Cana- 
dian, and United States officials gathered 
around a long conference table in the 
turbiddingly modern new State Depart- 
ment Building to talk things over. For 
Britain the talkers were Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Sir Stafford Cripps; for Can- 
ada, Minister of Finance Douglas Abbott 
and Minister of External Affairs Lester 
Pc arson; and for the United States, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John W. Snyder, 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, and 
ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman. 

Problem: Although the basic atti- 
tudes of all the conferees were well known 
by the time Snyder called the first session 
to order on Wednesday, nobody, includ- 
ing, the participants, knew what specific 
agreements, if any, would emerge from 
the talks. Bevin and Cripps already had 
been informed that the United States 
\.ould not increase materially the help 
Britain is and has been getting. The 
Americans had been told that the British 
Laborites wouldn’t modify their socialist 
program. No breath would be wasted on 
these proposals. 

Britain was in trouble up to its neck, 
but its spokesmen knew—and knew the 
\mericans knew—that the United States 
could ill afford to let its best customer, 
and most reliable ally in the cold war, 
sink into a state of chronic bankruptcy. 
Yet the American conferees, whatever 
their personal feelings, would have to 
play it as hardheaded bankers because 
they realized that Congress, presumably 
reLecting American public opinion, was 


in no mood to give Great Britain another 
large loan. 

The arithmetic of the situation was 
this: Britain’s gold and dollar reserves, 
which stood at more than $2,500,000,- 
000 after the war in 1946, had fallen off 
to $1,370,000,000 by September 1949, 
even though in the same period the 
United States had handed Britain about 
$6,000,000,000 in loans, Lend-Lease, and 
Marshall-plan aid. Whereas Britain needs 
to earn abont $1,600,000,000 a year to 
finance purchases in the dollar area, it 
now takes in only about $600,000,000. 

The immediately indicated answer for 
the British is to buy less and sell more 
in the United States. Hoffman wants 
them to put on a high-pressure selling 
campaign. Snyder thinks they should de- 


example, 45 per cent on woolens and 
worsteds, 25 to 30 per cent on cotton 
yarns and fabrics, 35 per cent on china 
tabieware—or, failing this, that American 
customs regulations be modified to give 
British goods a more hospitable welcome. 
> That America buy more empire prod- 
ucts, notably rubber and tin, for strate- 
gic stockpiling. This will be done in a 
small way even though the United States 
is nurturing a synthetic-rubber industry. 
> That Hoffman relax restrictions on the 
manner in which ECA dollars can be 
spent. 
> That the United States assume some of 
Bri.ain’s banking and defense obligations 
in the sterling area, particularly India. 
> That President Truman’s Point Four 
aid-to-undeveloped-areas program — be 
stepped up to improve the buying power 
of some of Britain’s customers and the 
productivity of some of its suppliers. 

For their part, the United States rep 
resentatives will be happy to permit the 
British to take the initiative and make the 







































































value the pound and thus bring down 
the prices they must sell for in the Amer- 
ican market. Bevin and Cripps, after 
playing with the idea of withdrawing 
further into a closed sterling bloc and so 
increasing Britain’s independence of the 
United States, now seem to have aban- 
doned that alternative. 

Among the measures they may propose: 
> That the United States bring down its 
tariff barriers against British goods—for 
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proposals. At World Bank and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund meetings next 
week the United States will welcome dis- 
cussion of devaluation not only of the 
pound but of all the soft currencies. But 
Cripps seems determined to hold out 
against devaluation—at least until the 
British Parliamentary elections are over. 
And the Americans won't urge him. 
What the Americans wanted most was 
for the British to break down some of 
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the protective controls surrounding the 
sterling bloc, thus giving the United 
States a chance to compete in the sterling 
area and force the British to make a 
greater effort to do business in the dollar 
area. But this would require British busi- 
ness to earn dollars the hard way—and it 
wouldn't be popular in England. 


Significance -- 

The atmosphere in which the Anglo- 
American talks started was heavy with 
good will and determination to improve 
Britain’s economic position but light on 
agreement about ways and means. Presi- 
dent Truman’s speech to the Ameri- 
can Legion at Philadelphia, promising 
that the United States wouldn't inter- 
fere in Britain’s domestic politics, and 
transatlantic telephone conversations be- 
tween Acheson and Bevin had cleared 
away the miasma of curbstone recrimina- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. 

But the conferees were handicapped 
by acute consciousness of their own do- 
mestic political restraints. Neither the 
British nor the American people seemed 
to appreciate the seriousness of the crisis 
or to be ready for bold and imaginative 
solutions. The indicated outcome, there- 
fore, was better understanding at the top 
level, adoption of inadequate half meas- 
ures for now, but creation of some ma- 
chinery for continuing study and ex- 
change of views in the hope of finding 
better answers later. 


THE PRESIDENCY: 
Praise for the 81st 


President Truman sounded as though 
he were fighting the 1948 campaign over 
again. At the Allegheny County fair in 
Pittsburgh, he talked about “the fierce op- 
position of selfish interests” to his Fair 
Deal program, At Des Moines, speaking 
before a convention of the American Vet- 
erans of World War LI, he complained of 
“the false arguments and loud clamor of 
the special interests.’ 

It was like a movie producer using a 
successful formula over again but with 
variations. Mr. Truman’s principal varia- 
tion was on the Congressional theme. In- 
sisting that the 80th Congress had stood 
in the way of progressive government, he 
praised the 81st for reversing the “back- 
ward trend” and enacting measures “for 
the good of the people.” 

He credited the 81st with the North 
Atlantic Pact, public housing, extended 
rent control, more soil conservation, rec- 
lamation and low-cost electricity, and im- 
proved national defense. And he pre- 
dicted that it would extend social security 
and repeal the Taft-Hartley law before it 
was through. He also held that the new 
Congress already had done right by the 
farmer in approving an_ international 
wheat agreement and financing more 
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Harris & Ewing 
Kissin’ Veep: Instead of fond- 
ling babies, Vice President Alben 
Barkley got himself kissed, this 
time by pretty Mary Jane Hayes, 
the “Miss Washington” of 1949. 


grain storage facilities. And he predicted 
that it would do still better by adopting 
the Brannan price-subsidy plan. 

Striking back at those who call his pro- 
gram “collectivism,” “statism” and “the 
welfare state,” Mr. Truman said: “We 
don’t care what they call it. The selfish 
interests don’t know—they don’t care— 
what these words mean. They are using 
those words only because they want to 
turn the American people against the pro- 
grams the people want, and need, and 
voted for.” 

The President kept his two widely sep- 
arated Labor Day engagements by flying 
to them in the Presidential plane. Then 
he prepared to fly to Kansas City, spend 
the night at Independence, and visit his 
brother Vivian at Grandview before re- 
turning to Washington on Tuesday. 
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His campaign cap is on again 


CONGRESS: 
In Again, Out Again 


The Congress that wasn’t there con- 
tinued to hold meetings last week for the 
record. Both in the Senate and House a 
handful of members, most of them in 
sport clothes, went through the motions 
of meeting and adjourning at three-day 
intervals to satisfy the constitutional re- 
quirement that neither branch may recess 
for longer periods without the consent of 
the other. 

Just before recessing the Senate: 
> Passed a bill raising minimum wages 
from 40 to 75 cents an hour but depriv- 
ing of all protection about 200,000 of the 
22,500,000 workers now covered by the 
law. A previously passed House bill had 
removed about 1,000,000 from the pro- 
tected class. Differences in the two meas- 
ures will now. be ironed out in con- 
ference. 
> Prepared to consider a compromise bill 
authorizing expenditure of around 
$1,000,000,000 for Western Europe. 
This is $160,990,000 less than President 
Truman asked for but about $419,505,- 
000 more than the House authorized. 

The hottest thing awaiting the senators 
who returned this week was the con- 
troversy between one of their colleagues, 
Eimer Thomas of Oklahoma, and Secre- 
tary of Defense Louis Johnson over air- 
plane rides for members of Congress. 
Johnson had suggested that Thomas and 
other members of his Senate Appropria- 
tions subcommittee, who are planning a 
trip around the world, go by commercial 
airline rather than military plane and so 
save the government money. 

Thomas replied by demanding a full 
accounting of the cost of recent airplane 
flights made by Pentagon authorities (in- 
cluding Johnson himself), the President 
and Vice President, and other executive 
officials. If congressmen could save the 
government money by using commercial 
airlines, Thomas growled, perhaps execu- 
tive officials could do the same thing. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: 


The Picture Brightens 


As unemployment crowded the 4,000,- 
000 mark, recession-haunted Americans 
peered anxiously around corners. At every 
turn they expected to find the ghost of 
the 1929 depression lurking again. Last 
week the economic worriers turned one 
corner which, at least temporarily, eased 
their fears. 

Initial unemployment-insurance claims, 
the Bureau of Employment Security an- 
nounced, had dropped to the lowest level 
since last November—by 31,893 in one 
week. This, the bureau indicated, showed 
a steady decline “in the rate of new in- 
dustrial layoffs.” For the jittery 59,700,- 
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000 employed, the news was heartening. 

There were other cheery words to back 
the BES figures. Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer reported, on the basis of 
an extensive survey, that business condi- 
tions were vigorous and steady. 

With incomes high, savings near an all- 
time peak, and the cost of living taking a 
slight dip, optimists could also point to 
one new factor which would bolster pur- 
chasing power: the tax-free GI insurance 
dividend which will put $2,800,000,000 
into circulation early next year. Applica- 
tions already were being accepted. 


THE SERVICES: 


Tok yo John 


Superficially John David Provoo, 33, 
born and educated in San Francisco, 
looked like any other Army sergeant get- 
ting his discharge papers. His record said 
he had served eight years, three of them 
in Japanese prison camps. But as Provoo 
left the Army post on Governors 
Iskind in New York harbor last 
Friday afternoon, FBI agents con- 
verged on him. They told him to 
come with them to the office of 
United States Commissioner Ed- 
ward McDonald in New York. An 
hour later, still carrving his duffel 
bag and clad in a “Prince of Wales” 
plaid suit, Provoo was told, al- 
though he had probably guessed 
by then, what it was all about. 

Provoo, according to McDonald, 
had not been a prisoner of the 
Japanese; he had been anally. 
The commissioner read a complaint 
charging the tall, reddish-haired 
San Franciscan with broadcasting 
propaganda for the Japanese for 
three years and rewriting Ameri- 
can books and stage hits to give 
them propaganda value for the 
enemy, Also, according to United 
States Attorney John F. X. Me- 
Gohey, Provoo actually assisted the 
Japanese in subduing Corregidor. 

The charge said Provoo convinced the 
Japanese of his fluency with the language 
by removing his uniform when they 
landed on the island and posing as a 
Piaddhist priest. Instead of spending the 
rest of the war in prison camps, he lived 
comlortably in a house in Tokyo with 
30 other collaborationists. When the 
\mericans arrived, the complaint charged, 
he mingled with the legitimate prisoners 
and was “rescued” too. 

The FBI agents who arrested Provoo 
believed he was unaware he had been 
under investigation for several months. 
He was held without bail pending a pre- 
liminary hearing Sept. 9. The maximum 
penalty on the charge is death. Provoo’s 
lather, J. Frank Provoo of Sausalito, 
Calif., served as a water-front security 
policeman during the war. 
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Top-Secret Art 


The Navy had a big secret. It was an 
aerial-reconnaissance photo of Washing- 
ton taken by its Banshee jet fighter at a 
record height of 48,848 feet. And the 
Navy was hoarding the photo to spring 
on the House B-36 investigation as proof 
that the Army bomber could be knocked 
out of the air. 

Last week the Navy’s secret was plas- 
tered on the wall of Restaurant 400, 
blown up to mural size. For five days, 
until an alert reporter spotted it, the 
picture had been on public view in Wash- 
ington. Army and Navy brass had sat near 
it without recognizing its significance. 

The reporter questioned — Charles 


Bomze, the restaurant proprietor. Bomze 
had an easy explanation. Someone had 
left the original print behind. When it 
was not claimed, his son—a veteran who 
had read of the Banshee’s teat—suggested 
that it would make a good decoration. 
Alongside it the Bomzes mounted a news- 





decorated a restaurant wall 


paper clipping describing the accom- 
plishment. 

Even the publicity given to the photo 
did not convince the Navy that this was 
one ship it might well give up. When 
newspapers clamored for prints, the Navy 
still refused to release them. After all, a 
secret was a secret. They would have to 
get it from Restaurant 400. 


ARKANSAS: 


Dead End Girls 


For a reform school, the Arkansas 
Girls’ Training School 16 miles southwest 
of Little Rock was imposing. The physical 
plant looked more like a colonial estate, 
with sweeping lawns, massive white pil- 
lars over the entrance, and a neat red- 
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A “secret” photographic map of Washington 
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brick design for the main building. The 
kitchen was huge, modern, and spotless. 

And if religion was what the delin- 
quents needed they got it in large doses. 
Pictures of religious subjects, painted by 
Mrs. Fanny Dunaway Goodman, the 
school superintendent, adorned all the 
rooms and corridors, Mrs. Goodman, 75, 
a member of a respected Little Rock 
family, stressed Christianity to the girls 
every hour of their stay. 

There was no such folderol as psy- 
chiatric or other rehabilitation treatment. 
Recreations like checkers, dominoes, and 
magazine reading were also out. There 
wasn't time for them after the girls got 
through with sensible tasks like making 
their beds, sweeping their rooms, mend- 
ing, helping in the kitchen, and doing 
other chores about the school. There 
wasn't time either for schooling: anvway, 
there hadn't been a regular teacher at the 
school for four months. And the last one 
had not been much good—she had had 
only a high-school education. 

If Mrs. Goodman and the head 
matron, Mrs. Carrie Toland, 51, a 
former Little Rock policewoman, 
had to use a little force occasion 
ally to back up their orders, who 
could: blame them since their mo- 
tives were so clearly humane? 

Break: However, the girls, as 
is often the case with delinquents, 
failed to appreciate the care they 
were getting. Two of them, Ruby 
Ann Watts. 18. of Crawfordsville, 
Ark., and Elsie Mullins, 18, of Little 
Rock, stole some medicinal alcohol 
from the infirmary one day last 
month, got drunk, and started a riot. 
Five others knocked down a woman 
guard and escaped. Ruby Ann and 
Elsie were taken to jail in Little 
Rock, sobered up, and sent back to 
the school. Two of the five who es 
caped were caught right away; 
three others later gave up volun- 
tarily. 

Newspapermen in Litthe Rock in- 
sisted on an inquiry, and the Saline 
County grand jury questioned inmates 
and witnesses for three davs. They in- 
dicted Mrs. Goodman and Mrs. Toland on 
seventeen counts each, including whip- 
ping eight girls, placing eight in solitary 
confinement for ten to fifteen davs on a 
bread-and-water diet, and cropping the 
hair of another. Investigators found two 
large whips at the school. The two women 
will be tried in October. 

Mrs. Lavadna Pruitt, a 26-year-old di- 
vorcee from Benton, Ark., was named 
head matron to run the school tempo- 
rarily. She didn’t go for corporal punish- 
ment; she believed it was more effective 
to curb girlish energies by taking away 
permission to use cosmetics or receive 
mail, But apparently there was a little 
more to it than that. On Tuesday, Aug. 
30, eight more girls broke the lock on the 
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General Vaughan on the stand: “Maragon’s a lovable sort of chap... He don’t reprimand easy .. .” 


front door and ran out, shouting: “Not a 
damn one of you is going to stop us 
now!” At the end of the week five were 
still at large. 


INQUIRIES: 


Vaughan on the Hot Seat 


Oh sure, sure, Harry Vaughan said, he 
had received some Democratic campaign 
contributions from folks he’d done favors 
for. Let's see now, there was a couple of 
thousand—certainly not more than a 
couple of thousand—that John Maragon 
gave him, money that Maragon had col- 
lected from “various friends of his, Greek- 
Americans, that were in this society with 
him,” and yes, Senator, Maragon was the 
fellow who used to use Vaughan’s name 
and his White House office to carry on 
business with government agencies in be- 
half of private clients. 

Had Maragon done so with his permis- 
sion? Why no, sir; in fact, he’d reprimand- 
ed Maragon for it. And what happened? 
Well, “he don’t reprimand easy.” 

Why didn’t Vaughan call the White 
House guards to keep Maragon out of the 
White House? Well, sir, he could have 
done that, “yes, but Maragon’s a lovable 
sort of chap... .” 

“You can’t get mad at him,” said Harry 
Vaughan. “At least, it’s awful hard to.” 

Oh yes, certainly, the campaign con- 
tribution: It was nothing to raise a fuss 
about really. After all, sir, it wasn’t as 
though Maragon had given him the mon- 
ey for himself. No, sir, he never got a 
nickel from anyone for himself. He was 
just a sort of “go-between,” a “messen- 
ger.” He turned over all the contributions 
to Roy Harper, then Democratic state 
chairman of Missouri. 

An expression of bewilderment crossed 
Vaughan’s face. Why was everyone so ex- 
cited? 

Was “Frankie” Costello one of the 
“various friends” from whom Maragon 
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collected the money? Again Vaughan 
looked puzzled. Frankie Costello? “Am I 
supposed to know Frankie Costello? . . . 
Who is Frankie Costello? . .. Oh, the New 
York gangster . . . How did he get in 
here? ... 

“Certainly not.” 

What about William Helis, the Louisi- 
ana sportsman for whom he intervened 
with Housing Expediter Tighe Woods to 
get a building permit for the Tanforan 
race track? Was Helis one of the “friends”? 
Why no, sir. Oh no. Helis made his cam- 
paign contributions directly, not through 
Maragon. How much did he contribute? 
Well, maybe $2,000. Well, maybe $3,000. 
It was somewhere around that. 

And James V. Hunt, the 5 per center 
who served as go-between on the Tan- 
foran deal? Vaughan was emphatic. Hunt 
never gave him a cent, sir. “I don’t know 
whether Mr. Hunt is financially able to 
give to campaigns. I don’t even know 
what his politics are.” 

And William H. Neblett? Oh, Neblett, 
yes. In 1948. “It couldn’t have been more 
than a couple of hundred dollars.” Had 
Neblett asked for help in getting a pardon 
for Robert Gould of Cincinnati, serving a 
six-year sentence for selling whisky on 
“the black market”? Yes, Neblett had. 
And wasn’t Gould released on parole late 
in 1948 or early in 1949? Why yes, he 
was. 

Action and Reaction: For three 
weeks the investigation subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments had filled 
volume after volume with headline testi- 
mony about Washington influence-and- 
pressure operators. And every chapter 
was studded with the name of Maj. Gen. 
Harry H. Vaughan, the President’s mili- 
tary aide. Witnesses had mixed Vaughan 
in perfume, molasses, race tracks, ship 
salvage, passports, military permits, wind- 
shields, deep freezers, a mission to 
Greece. And though each story differed in 
detail, the outline was always the same: 


General Vaughan had telephoned from 
the White House or had written on White 
House stationery at the request of friends 
among the 5 per centers—and government 
bureaucrats had often moved to give his 
friends what they wanted. 

However, offered an opportunity last 
week to explain his actions, Vaughan ran 
the gamut from bewilderment to baffle- 
ment. It was clear both from what he said 
and the way he said it that he couldn't 
quite understand what there was to ex- 
plain. Squeezing his 215 pounds into the 
witness chair in the jammed Senate sub- 
committee hearing room, seven rows of 
campaign ribbons glaring from his sum- 
mer tans and the gleaming golden aiguil- 
lette of a Presidential aide dangling from 
his right shoulder, the general squirmed 
restlessly in his seat like a small boy who 
can’t wait to get away from these boring 
adults and go out and play. 

Oh sure, sure, of course he did favors 
for friends, Harry Vaughan said. And 
why not? They were friends, weren't 
they? No, he never tried to high-pressure 
government agencies into doing anything 
they shouldn't. All he ever sought for his 
friends was “courtesy.” And he never got 
anything out of it for himself. 

Well no, it wasn’t exactly part of his 
job as the President’s military aide, but, 
you see, he was also a sort of “adminis- 
trative assistant.” And besides he’d known 
Harry Truman for 30 years, and while 
Mr. Truman was a senator and he was Mr. 
Truman's secretary, he'd always done 
things like that. 

No, Mr. Truman didn’t know anything 
about what Vaughan was doing. “Insofar 
as I have given such assistance to any 
business concerns or their representatives, 
it has been without any participation by 
the President in any way.” 

Now, about the seven deep freezers 
that he got for himself, Mrs. Truman, and 
other White House personages from the 
Albert Verley Co., a perfume firm: “This 
gift was an expression of friendship and 
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nothing more.” It had absolutely no con- 
nection with the help that he gave David 
A. Bennett and other members of the firm 
in arranging business trips to Europe. “At 
no time have I taken action as a member 
of the White House staff in exchange for 
a gift or other favor.” 

Vaughan admitted that he was com- 
pletely off base when he issued a state- 
ment saying the freezers were factory re- 
jects with “no commercial value.” He 
hadn’t meant to lie, however; it was an 
honest error. “I didn’t want my friends 
to be embarrassed . . . That was to the 
best of my recollection.” 

@. and A. On and on the President’s 
military aide rambled. 

Why no, he never told Mrs. Ruth Ship- 
ley, State Department passport chief, that 
Mr. Truman was “personally interested” 
in seeing that John Maragon got to 
Europe, including occupied Italy, on busi- 
ness for his clients, the Verley perfume 
company. “The President never heard of 
it. Oh, he knew nothing about it.” Of 
course, if Mrs. Shipley said he did tell her 
so, he must have given her that impres- 
sion,* but he didn’t mean to. 

Was he aware of Maragon’s shady 
background when he recommended him 
for a job on the Greek elections commis- 
sion in 1945 and 1946? “I don’t know 
whether Mr. Maragon had a background. 
It never occurred to me. He was a Senate 
Office Building character.” 

Did he ever telephone Herbert C. Ha- 
thorn at the Agriculture Department and 
threaten to get him fired unless he OK’d 
a 1946 quota for the Allied Molasses Co., 
which had been suspended from the post- 
war sugar-control program for violating 
regulations? Absolutely not. He had “no 
recollection” of doing any such thing. 

Did he ever tip off Harold Ross, presi- 
dent of Allied Molasses, that molasses 
would soon be decontrolled? “I don’t re- 
call ever having that information.” In fact, 


*The letters were introduced two weeks ago 
( Newsweek, Sept. 5). 
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Vaughan added, he didn’t even recall 
ever meeting Harold Ross. 

Did he know that Maragon had been 
caught in 1945 trying to smuggle per- 
fume essence from France into the United 
States? Well, it must have been a year 
after it happened that Maragon told him 
about it. Maragon explained that it was 
“entirely a misunderstanding”’—or “some 
such explanation.” 

What did he think of Maragon now? 
“Well, if all the things that have come out 
about Mr. Maragon prove to be true, I 
made a mistake in judgment, yes, sir.” 

Knowing what he now knew about 
Maragon, would he still recommend him 
for a government job? “I think so, yes.” 

What about Maragon’s refusal to an- 
swer questions by the subcommittee on 
the ground that his answers might in- 
criminate him? Well, that didn’t make 
Maragon too “lovable,” the general con- 
fessed. “No, he has got to be pretty well 
washed up, fumigated before I—.” Sub- 
committee counsel William P. Rogers cut 
in: “It gets beyond the point of lovable 
when he does that?” Vaughan grunted 
and continued: “I think most of Mara- 
gon’s sins have not been with malice. I do 
not think that he half the time was sure 
about what he was doing himself.” 

Was the smuggling attempt a “lovable 
thing”? No, sir, the general replied. “I 
certainly would not condone it in my 
brother, even.” 

Then why didn’t he keep Maragon out 
of the White Hlouse? Wasn’t it possible? 
“I think it is not possible but probable.” 

However, Vaughan added, “I was not 
averse to him making a living . . . I have 
a certain amount of affection for him 
despite his peculiarities.” 

Vaughan won support from two 
sources. His assistant, Col. Cornelius J. 
Mara, assured the subcommittee that all 
the charges against “my boss” were a 
smear, “a vicious campaign.” And Presi- 
dent Truman airily waved aside questions 
about Vaughan at his press conference 
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“Who is Frankie Costello? ... It couldn’t have been more than a couple of hundred dollars . .. No, sir!” 


until he was asked: “Do you contemplate 
any change in your army aide?” Then, 
smiling broadly, he replied in a slow, de- 
liberate tone of voice that he did not. 

This caused Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
of Wisconsin, a Republican member of 
the subcommittee, to explode that Mr. 
Truman’s attitude was “awful,” that it was 
“inexcusable,” that it was like “saying to 
all other government employes: “What 
Mr. Vaughan has done is perfectly prop- 
er; go thou and do likewise’.” McCarthy 
added: “I think it will lead to unlimited 
graft and corruption in the government” 
and cause “untold damage in weakening 
and undermining” honest government 
employes. The President’s statement, he 
told reporters, “should create a market for 
deep freezers.” 


Significance 

President Truman has no _ illusions 
about General Vaughan. He knows that 
his military aide isn’t distinguished by ex- 
traordinary intelligence or sensitivity and 
that he suffers from what amounts to a 
compulsion to put his foot in his mouth. 
But he also knows that General Vaughan 
is unshakably loyal—and the President 
treasures loyalty in a friend. 

Moreover, Mr. Truman likes to have 
Vaughan around. He finds the general 
amusing, and Vaughan seems to fill a 
psychological need for him. The Presi- 
dency is not only a lonely job; it is an in- 
hibiting one as well. A President must be 
careful of what he says. Vaughan, who 
doesn’t have to mind his tongue, storms 
and rants about the White House, de- 
nouncing Mr. Truman’s critics and ene- 
mies with brash, backyard humor. And 
Mr. Truman gets a vicarious bang out of 
listening to him. 

If General Vaughan had actually been 
found guilty of using his postion for per- 
sonal gain, the President might take a 
different view of him. But the facts seem 
to be that his sole crime is a constitutional 
inability to realize that the White House 
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Ewing Galloway 


A Mexican bracero cultivates the good earth deep in the heart of Texas 


stands on «a slightly higher level than a 
Missouri poliical club room. 

Politically, Mr. Truman probably will 
not suffer by his refusal to remove 
Vaughan. Voters do not seem to be greatly 
affected by scandals. Teapot Dome didn’t 
prevent the R publicans from winning in 
1924 and 1928. And since then all the 
scandals associated with Pendergast, 
Hague, the Kelly-Nash machine, Tam- 
many Hall, the O’'Connells, and other 
Democrats have not appeared to hamper 
the Democratic Party. 


IMMIGRATION: 
Wetbacks in the River 


Ever since June border patrolmen near 
Brownsville, Texas, have been dragging 
a grim catch from the Rio Grande River 
—the bodies of Mexican farm workers. 
Two weeks ago they found three, the 
week before that the same number. That 
ha been about the weekly average for 
two months. Officials could only guess 
how many other hapless would-be crossers 
hid floated downstream to the Gulf of 
Mexico or were washed up on the bleak 
uninhabited shores on the Mexican side. 
About half of those found had met death 
by violence, bearing either knife or bullet 
wounds. 

The tragic fact about this grisly toll 
was that there seemed little prospect of 
stopping or evcn diminishing it. It was 
part of the long-frustrating problem of 
the “wetback”—the Mexican farm worker 
who swims or wades across the river ille- 
gully to hire out to some American farm- 
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er at what is to him a fantastically high 
wage. It is a problem United States and 
Mexican officials have argued and legis- 
lated over for more years than they care 
to remember. 

Last week a record horde of more than 
100,000 wetbacks was jamming into the 
937-square-mile Rio Grande Valley re- 
gion between Roma and Port Isabel, Tex- 
as. Across the river in Northern Mexico, 
thousands more were waiting for a chance 
to slip across. 

“Most of them have come from far in- 
land where they have been working for 
from 3 to 5 pesos (about 30 to 50 cents) 
a day,” a border officer said. On the Tex- 
a. side they were earning up to $2 and 
$3, for them a fortune. Most were abys- 
mally ignorant and knew little and cared 
les about immigration rules. 

“All they know,” another official com- 
mented, “is that Juan or Manuel or José 
has made it to the river, slipped across, 
and come back home rich. So with an in- 
herent distrust of official authority, they 
cross illegally, too.” 

Point of No Return: It is on the re- 
turn trip that the Mexicans are running 
into trouble. The Rio Grande is treach- 
erous. It twists and turns like a tortured 
snake, forming dangerous pools. Crossing 
i. the dark of night, his clothes piled atop 
his head, many a poor wetback apparent- 
ly steps into one of these pools, loses his 
balance in the whirling current, and goes 
under. 

Others, according to Justice of the 
Peace Manuel Diaz de Leon of Browns- 
ville, fall prey to organized gangs of rob- 
bers. The bandits, owning fleets of boats, 


will contract to carry a wetback home 
safely and cheaply. When they reach 
the middle of the river they stab or 
shoot him, strip him of his earnings, and 
dump the body into the river for the 
turtles to chew on. 

The Mexican Government is particular- 
ly bitter about the wetback problem this 
season. Having a record 40,000,000-peso 
cotton crop at home itself, it sorely needs 
all available workers. Its officials charge 
tha once the wetbacks sign up to work 
on the American side they are subject 
to all kinds of discrimination. They are 
herded like cattle, as this version has it, 
and forced to live in filth. Often they are 
worked until a crop is gathered and then 
chased off without being paid. 

American officials deny all this, saying 
that whenever an employer abuses his 
help the grapevine gets busy, and the 
workers blacklist him the next time he 
needs them. “That grapevine will beat 
the telegraph back to Mexico,” one Tex- 
an said. 

The two governments thought they 
had straightened things out four weeks 
ago when they signed an agreement al- 
lowing a certain quota of braceros ( Mexi- 
can for farm workers) to hire out to 
American farmers for a limited period on 
a contract basis. It guaranteed them the 
American wage scale, housing, and other 
comforts. The State Department hailed 
this as “a practical solution.” 

But on-the-spot border patrolmen 
doubted it. The cotton growers, finding 
they needed far more workers than the 
agreement allowed, were winking at vio- 
lations. They also disliked a clause re- 
quiring them to pay for the workers’ 
transport to and from the point of immi- 
gration. As for the wetback, he saw jobs 
still beckoning, and it seemed to make 
little difference to him that he stood out- 
side the law and risked his life in the 
river crossing. 


ELECTIONS: 


Test in Pennsylvania 


Top party strategists in Washington 
ordinarily lose little sleep over a special 
election in an outlying Congressional dis- 
trict. Last week they were watching one 
in Pennsylvania’s 26th District, on the 
western slopes of the Alleghenies, as 
closely as if their futures depended on 
it, as quite possibly they did. Set for next 
Tuesday, Sept. 13, it would choose a suc- 
cessor to Robert L. Coffey Jr., the con- 
gressman-war hero (97 missions over 
Europe) who was killed flying a_ jet 
plane in New Mexico last April. The 
Democratic candidate to succeed him 
was his mother, Mrs. Curry E. Cofley, 
55, wife of a former Johnstown mine fore- 
man. The contest shaped up as a near- 


perfect preview of 1950, a test of the 


vote-getting prowess of the Truman wel- 
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fare-state program. Mrs. Coffey was shoot- 
ing straight down the Fair Deal party line. 
Her opponent, John P. Saylor, 41-year-old 
Johnstown attorney, was a middle-of-the- 
road, economy-minded Republican. 

Strategy: The 26th District offered 
a cross-section of the American con- 
stituency. Normally-Democratic Cambria 
County on the east is industrial, center- 
ing around the steel-mill and mining city 
of Johnstown. On the north and west 
Armstrong and Indiana Counties contain 
mostly peaceful farm country, tradition- 
ally Republican. 

The AFL, CIO, -and UMW were 
strenuously supporting Mrs. Coffey, pres- 
suring their memberships to register. She 
was playing down the emotional aspects 
of her candidacy and concentrating with 
true Democratic vitriol on the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. She also laid into the GOP as 
the “willing slave of special privilege” 
and her opponent as “the tool of those 
who promote the National Association of 
Manufacturers which fought housing, 
rent control, and health insurance.” 

Saylor, a big, earnest man who looks 
like the college fullback (Franklin and 
Marshall) that he once was, waged a 
grass-roots campaign. Three weeks be- 
fore election day, he had pumped the 
hands of one-sixth of the district’s 155,- 
000 registered voters. Besides plumping 
for lower taxes and government economy, 
he had enthusiastically lashed the Demo- 
cratic Party as “morally degenerate.” 

Saylor’s backers carefully pointed out 
that, as a Navy lieutenant aboard the 
U.S.S. Missoula, it was he who had se- 
lected and given to some Marines the 
American flag that was raised as a sym- 
bol of victory atop the island of Iwo 
Jima. 

As the campaigns reached the home 
stretch last week the outcome was still 
a tossup. Mrs. Coffey figured to carry 
Cambria County and Johnstown. Say- 
lor’s chances looked better in rural Arm- 
strong and Indiana. While the registered 
Republicans in the district have normal- 
ly outnumbered the Democrats by about 
12,000, a special registration three weeks 
ago showed this margin cut to 7,000. 
Whatever the outcome, the winning party 
would trumpet the tally as a forecast of 
1950—and the loser would find on hind- 
sight that the issues were purely local. 


RIOTS: 
Robeson Ruckus 


At 6 a.m. buses packed with “Robeson 
guards” began to roll into the former 
Hollow Brook Country Club in Upper 
Westchester County, breaking the Sun- 
day quiet. Quickly and efficiently, the 
2,500 guards deployed. At strategic spots 
empty pop bottles were neatly stacked 
in “ammunition” piles. Bats and broom- 
sticks were at the ready. 
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By 11 a.m. the audience began to 
gather, arriving from New York City in 
buses and expensive cars. Two hundred 
and fifty state troopers and 650 West- 
chester law-enforcement officers ringed 
the golf course and patrolled the roads. 
More than a thousand demonstrators— 
among them American Legionnaires and 
other veterans from nearby Peekskill pa- 
raded noisily. When a color guard ar- 
rived carrying carbines, the state troop- 
ers prudently removed breech bolts from 
the firearms. 

Then, at 2 p.m., Paul Robeson was 
ready to sing his defiance of the “Fas- 
cists” and “reactionaries” who broke up 
his Peekskill concert the previous week. 
In a booming baritone the pro-Commu- 
nist Negro told the cheering audience: 
“I am here to applaud you.” Then he 
went into his concert repertory. When 
he had finished, he was quietly scooted 
away in a Car. 

After that, the battle began. While the 
15,000 Communists and sympathizers 
waited for word that it was “safe” to 
leave, a group of demonstrators tried to 
break through the police lines. Repulsed, 
they formed some distance down the 
road. As cars and buses began pulling 
out, they were met by a shower of peb- 
bles which quickly turned into a barrage 
of stones and heavy rocks. Windows 
were shattered and cars overturned. 
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An offside combatant is taken prisoner in the Peekskill class war games 
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Before the teen-age mob could be dis- 
persed, four persons had been seriously 
hurt and more than 100 others suffered 
minor injuries. The third finger of a 
young woman’s hand was severed. Irv- 
ing Potash, one of the defendants in the 
Communist conspiracy trial, was hit in 
the eye. Twenty-six persons were ar- 
rested. By nightfall the Peekskill area 
began to quiet down. 

With the aid of anti-Communist hot- 
heads the Communists had won a smash- 
ing propaganda triumph. 


PROPAGANDA: 


Tale of a U.S. Bungle 


Anatole Barsoff was a moody Russian, 
a character out of Chekhov or Dostoevski. 
He liked to play sad songs on his guitar 
and read romantic poetry. A great war 
had made a junior lieutenant out of him, 
a pilot in Stalin’s air force. But he really 
wanted to be a farmer. 

Peter Pirogoff was also an air-force 
lieutenant. But he had been a school- 
teacher; he had lived in Moscow and 
mingled with the theatrical people there. 
He was eager and ambitious. The pall of 
bureaucracy and police terror which lay 
over the Soviet Union stifled him. 

But unlike as they were, the two fliers 
had one thing in common: They secretly 
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listened to the Voice of America and dis- 
cussed that dim but wonderful land 
which the broadcasts described. One 
day, with their radio tuned low to avoid 
detection, they heard how Mme. Oksana 
Kasenkina had jumped from the third- 
story window of the Soviet Consulate in 
New York, just to escape the Russians. 
If a mere woman could do it, Pirogoft 
reasoned, why couldn't they? He was a 
navigator and Barsoff was a pilot. They 
could “borrow” a plane and make a hop 
for American-occupied territory. Barsoft 
was doubtful; he had a wife and small 
baby who would suffer for his desertion. 
It was a wild idea. It wouldn’t work. But 
Pirogoff persuaded his fellow officer. 
Eseape: On Oct. 8, 1948, their mo- 
ment came. They grabbed a bomber and 
took off. When they had two minutes of 
flying time left in the tank, they decided 
to crash-land. If Russians appeared, they 


thing was a delight to them in the Amer- 
ican sector, even the bathroom fixtures. 
After close questioning by Air Force in- 
telligence to determine whether they 
might be Russian spies, they were classi- 
fied as political refugees and treated like 
visiting foreign officers. 

Last February they were permitted 
to enter the United States, as guests 
of the Virginia Chamber of Commerce. 
It was a triumphal week’s tour. They 
were most impressed by a Richmond 
department store. 

“This is state-owned?” Barsoff asked 
incredulously. 

When they were asked to select a shirt 
as a gift. the salesgirl remarked to re- 
porters: “They may not speak English, 
but they found the $10 shirts.” 

Air Force intelligence in Washington 
opened its arms to the two Russians. Any 
man from the dark Russian sphere had 





European 


When the Soviet fliers Pirogoff and Barsoff inspected a Ford assembly line 


agreed, Pirogoff was to shoot Barsoff and 
then commit suicide. 

“I knew I didn’t have to use the gun 
when I saw the automobiles coming down 
the road toward us,” Pirogoff said hap- 
pily. “Automobiles mean Americans.” 
They had hit Camp McCauley, near 
Linz, in the American zone of Austria. 

“| is pilot,” Pirogoff told the American 
soldiers who surrounded the _ plane. 
“Where Linz?” Barsoff asked. 

“| would do anything they want me to 
do in the United States provided I am 
not forced to do so,” Barsoff told Army 
interpreters eagerly. They had _ heard 
about Virginia on Voice of America 
broadcasts, they said, and that’s where 
they wanted to go. 

This was the beginning of the honey- 
moon for the two Russian fliers. Every- 
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valuable information to give. But Bars- 
off and Pirogoff were not merely ques- 
tioned. American intelligence procedures 
were revealed to them; American tactics 
were discussed in their presence. Barsoft 
may have learned something of the 
personnel and activities of the American 
underground in Germany. 

In the early days of their stay in the 
United States, the fliers were a nine-day 
wonder. Their story was wonderful prop- 
aganda. They were taken on tours of 
Ford factories, Rockefeller Center, and 
the Voice of America studios. They were 
wined and dined by the anti-Communist 
Russian colony in New York. Then, when 
their value as celebrities slumped, they 
were dropped. 

The two men began to drift apart. 
When Pirogoff sold a piece to Life for 


$3,000, collecting an advance, Barsoff 
killed the deal by selling an “as told to” 
article to True. The incident created bad 
blood between Barsoff and Pirogoff. 

Friends No Longer: The root of this 
disagreement went deeper. Even during 
the Virginia junket they had quarreled 
noisily. Pirogoff considered Barsoft a fool 
and told him so. 

Pirogoff, the shrewder of the two, 
quickly adjusted himself to the life of 
the émigré colony in New York. Through 
his intellectual friends he made contact 
with a publisher and began working on a 
book. But the quick change from hero to 
nonentity was too much for Barsoff. He 
couldn’t write a book and he didn’t want 
to. With no one to look after him, the 
only job he could find was one pressing 
women’s dresses in Brooklyn. 

The pay, $35 a week, thrust him into 
the great despondent class of furnishéd- 
room dwellers. He began to drink heavily. 
To console himself, he would play his gui- 
tar at all hours of the night. And he got 
moodier and moodier, muttering of sui- 
cide or a return to Russia. But no one 
took him seriously. 

Unable to stand the pressing job, 
Barsoff returned to New York. Igor Si- 
korsky, the plane designer, found some- 
thing for him to do—tearing down a house 
in Bridgeport, Conn., at $8 a day. 

This was no cure for a nostalgic Rus- 
sian, worrying about his wife and child. 
The old Communist clichés he had heard 
all his life began popping into his speech 
again. He was being exploited, he would 
say. One day a friend suggested that 
he visit the New York branch of the 
Soviet Embassy. If he repented, perhaps 
he would be forgiven. 

For the Soviet officials here, Barsofl's 
change of heart was a windfall. Get 
Pirogoff to come back with you, they 
told him, and you will be treated well. 
If you return to Russia alone, you will 
be imprisoned for eight years and then 
released. 

Seeking out his ex-comrade, Barsoff 
pleaded with him to return. Pirogoff re- 
fused. “I'll see you swing in the air in 
Red Square,” Barsoff predicted angrily 
when they parted. “Within a year youll 
be dead.” Pirogoff retorted. Still deter- 
mined, Barsoff applied to the Soviet Em- 
bassv in Washington for a passport. A 
month ago he dropped out of sight. 

A worried Pirogoff reported the disap- 
pearance to State Department security 
officers. They advised him to call Barsoff 
at the Soviet Embassy. Eager to lure 
him, the embassy put Pirogoft through to 
Barsoff, and the two agreed to meet at 
the Aux Trois Mousquetaires restaurant 
in Washington. 

Last Meeting: On the night of Aug. 
17 the two men met. According to the 
State Department account, Immigration 
officials closed in on Barsoff, informed 
him that his visitor’s permit had expired, 
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and took him into custody. A group of 
Soviet agents, on hand to grab Pirogoff, 
watched in frustration as the two fliers 
were taken away. 

But there was another account of the 
meeting. Friends of the two Russizns 
claimed that the Soviet agents seized 
Pirogoff, hit him with a gun butt, and 
were about to drag him off when Immi- 
gration and Counterintelligence Corps 
agents intervened. There was a struggle 
and the Russians retired hastily. 

With Barsoff safely on ice, a belated 
attempt was made to convince him that 
his worm’s-eye view of America was not 
a true picture. But all efforts to dissuade 
him to remain were futile. 

In the room he had occupied at the 
Alturas Hotel in Washington while wait- 
ing for his passport, reporters found evi- 
dence of his change of heart: a diary and 
a notebook. The diary was a simple ac- 
count of his trip to America, his recep- 
tion in Virginia, and his growing loneli- 
ness. The notebook contained a long 
diatribe against the American way of life. 

Barsoff, the hero, was now Barsoff, 
the problem child. The intelligence serv- 
ices were dead set against handing him 
over to the Russians. The State Depart- 
ment insisted that if he wanted to go, 
that was his right. For five days they 
argued, Then Barsoff was whisked off 
to Austria. 

For another week the bitter argument 
continued. Wires sizzled as the Ameri- 
can command there pleaded that the 
Russian flier knew too much about our 
intelligence setup. If he were allowed to 
go back, the Army howled, our intelli- 
gence machinery in Germany would have 
to be reshuffled. They also argued that 
Barsoff could be traded for Americans 
held captive by Russia. 

The State Department stood by prin- 
ciple. “We don’t do that sort of thing,” 
said Secretary Dean Acheson. 

Repatriation: At 7 a.m. last Wednes- 
day, Barsoff was duly handed over to 
Soviet officers. Three times before he left 
American custody, he was asked if he 
wanted to change his mind. Three times 
he shook his head vigorously. 

With him Barsoff took no baggage, 
only $33.03 in American currency and a 
book of Russian poetry. The man who 
had chosen freedom, American-style, was 
trading it in for Russian totalitarianism. 
He was just one individual, against the 
thousands making the trip in the other 
dir ction. 

But perhaps Barsoffs return would 
dent American smugness. Certainly it had 
called into question the efficiency of 
American intelligence agencies. In Bar- 
soffs case, they failed to keep an ade- 
quate check on an informant, permitted 
themselves to be overruled by the State 
Department in a matter involving mili- 
tary security, and generally bungled 
their job. 
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Is the Marshall Plan Failing? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


His question is raised not only by 

the British crisis but by the warn- 
ing from the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation in Paris 
that the Marshall-plan countries as a 
group have not made enough progress 
in reducing the dollar gap to live 
through the next three years on dimin- 
ishing aid from the United 
States. 

The dismal OEEC state- 
ment, as briefly reported in 
transatlantic cables, annoyed 
American officials at first- 
just as did the too enthusi- 
astic report on Britain's post- 
war recovery by a British 
diplomat in the United Na- 
tions a few months ago. 
Either excessive optimism 
or excessive pessimism makes it hard- 
er for the ECA to get money—and 
the appropriation not only for the cur- 
rent fiscal year but for the last quarter 
of the past fiscal year is still hung up in 
Congress. 


HE OEEC statement was not, how- 
Te er, either an admission of failure 
by the Marshall-plan countries or pri- 
marily a plea for more aid from the 
United States. It was an expression by 
fiscal experts—more particularly the 
chairman and secretary-general of the 
OEEC. They had just completed the 
unpleasant task of allotting the pros- 
pective Marshall-plan aid for this year 
among the recipient countries. The 
total available was considerably less 
than the sum of the urgent demands 
and also of the apparent need. 

Although the OEEC perhaps in- 
tended to say that the United States 
was cutting ECA aid too rapidly, its 
first objective was, I think, to jar the 
governments of the Marshall countries. 
They spoke as experts, with a sense of 
responsibility for Western Europe as 
a whole and for the eventual success 
of the Marshall plan, trying to make 
the politicians face realities. 

Paul G. Hoffman quickly perceived 
that the main theme of the OEEC 
statement was not out of harmony with 
the blunt advice he himself has been 
giving: that they must make more 
strenuous efforts to increase their dol- 
lar earnings and specific progress in 
lowering trade barriers. 

In appraising the Marshall plan, it 





should be kept in mind that it was in- 
tended to be a four- or four-and-one- 
half-vear program. Only seventeen 
months of that period have passed. In 
that time European production has in- 
creased very substantially. Those re- 
cipient countries which had not previ- 
ously put their internal finances in 
order have either done so 
or made marked progress in 
that direction. Most impor- 
tant, Western Europe has 
been stabilized politically. 
The Communist threat has 
been beaten back, and so, 
too, has the threat of a 
swing to the extreme right. 

The political benefits of 
the Marshall plan to date 
are priceless. In addition, 
the economic recovery of the individ- 
ual Marshall-plan countries has pro- 
ceeded at a gratifying rate. 

The dollar gap, however, has not 
been closed as rapidly as had been 
hoped. Perhaps it is more accurate to 
say that, after narrowing, the dollar 
gap has widened again. In any event it 
is now greater than was anticipated at 
the beginning of this year. Progress 
in reducing barriers to trade within 
Europe also has been disappointing. 
These are the problems to which the 
Marshall-plan recipients, and the 
United States, must now address them- 
selves with greater vigor. 

The Marshall plan has entered a 
new phase. The success of this phase 
cannot be measured now. It depends 
on steps yet to be taken but which all 
parties realize must be taken, even 
though some of them are difficult for 
individual governments. 


ARSHALL-PLAN aid should be re- 
M duced year by year with a view to 
termination in 1952. But the estimates 
for this year were based on the unex- 
pectedly bright results of the first 
year, in which we gave or loaned a 
total of $5,000,000,000. Even so, the 
OEEC estimated that $4,600,000,000 
would be needed in the second year. 
The ECA cut that to approximately 
$4,300,000,000. The prospective ap- 
propriation is $3,778,000,000, or more 
than $500,000,000 less than the origi- 
nal ECA request. It may be that we 
are cutting Marshall-plan aid a little 
too rapidly. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 








After 4 Years: China Down, Japan Up 


Nearly eight years ago, when the Japa- 
nese attacked Pearl Harbor, Nationalist 
China held only the extreme south and 
far-western sections of the vast country. 
Last week, on the fourth anniversary of 
the victorious end of the Pacific war, 
which was largely fought because the 
United States would not abandon China 
to the Japanese, the Nationalists again 
had been pushed back into the south and 
west—this time by Communism, a harder 
enemy to combat than Japan had ever 
been. 

And even these footholds seemed to 
be going fast. On Sept. 4 local anti- 
Nationalists seized Kunming, wartime 
American air base and capital of Yunnan, 
the strategic province bordering French 
Indo-China and Burma. The same day 
a great fire swept Chungking, killing 
1,000 persons and making 100,000 home- 
less. Chiang Kai-shek was visiting his 
wartime capital to prepare it as National- 
ist headquarters after the expected fall 
of Canton to the Communists. 


JAPAN: 


Long Road to Recovery 


In the broad Atlantic, just east of Cuba, 
the crew of a great battleship halted their 
routine training activities for a simple 


commemorative ceremony that took only 
a few moments. The ship was the Missouri 








and the date was Sept. 2. Just four years 
before, in the shadow of the Missouri's 
16-inch guns, the broken envoys of a 
broken empire had climbed aboard the 
battleship in Tokyo Bay and signed the 
terms of surrender as Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and a host of victorious command- 
ers looked on. 

Last week General MacArthur issued 
his own anniversary statement in Tokyo. 
The general painted a picture of Japan 
“as a symbol of hope for less fortunate 
peoples.” He ended on a note of praise 
and promise: “Of the Japanese people I 
can pay no higher tribute than to repeat 
that they have fully and faithfully ful- 
filled their surrender commitments and 
have well earned the freedom and dig- 
nity and opportunity which alone can 
come with restoration of formal peace.” 
In reply, Premier Shigeru Yoshida urged 
the Japanese to liquidate prewar foreign 
loans, pay back United States aid funds, 
and “maintain our old reputation abroad 
as a nation that never defaulted on its 
foreign obligations.” 

Of all the fruits of victory in the 
Pacific, the United States retained only 
the “consolation prize” of Japan. And 
despite MacArthur's optimism, it was 
just beginning to be more of an asset 
than a liability. For Japan still has this 
long, hard road to travel before it re- 
covers as a nation: 

The deadlock 


between the United 











International 


MacArthur: The Japanese “have well earned ... a formal peace” 
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States and Russia still blocks all plans for 
a peace treaty. However, the group under 
Dr. Philip Jessup preparing recommenda- 
tions for a new American policy in the Far 
East will at least consider suggestions that 
a treaty be negotiated without Russia. 
General MacArthur’s new plea may lend 
weight to these suggestions. Meanwhile, 
the United States has been turning re- 
sponsibilities over to the Japanese under 
a sort of “peace without a peace treaty” 
policy. 

This is, however, a slow process; the 
Japanese Government now probably exer- 
cises fewer of the real functions of sover- 
eignty than will the new Western German 
regime at Bonn. Orders from Washington 
to give the Japanese more authority are 
frequently resisted in SCAP (occupation 
headquarters), especially by American 
officials whose jobs would be eliminated. 
The size of SCAP is being reduced, but in 
1950 there will still be 3,401 civilian and 
2.000 military personnel, compared with 
the High Commissioner’s organization in 
Germany of 1,400. 

Communism: General MacArthur's 
anniversary statement claimed that “the 
threat of Communism as the major issue 
in Japanese life is past.” The Commu- 
nists have suffered two striking defeats 
during the past months. One occurred 
after the arrival of the first batch of Com- 
munist-indoctrinated repatriate soldiers 
from Siberia. 

Compton Pakenham, chief of News- 
wEEk’s Tokyo bureau, cabled: “The be- 
havior of these first repatriates has sud- 
denly awakened lower- and middle-class 
people to what Communism really means. 
The repatriates ignored their friends and 
families, pushed aside the usual groups 
and singing children, and went into their 
own ‘Red Flag’ and ‘Internationale’ act. 
They deliberately avoided all the little 
interchanges of age-old, meaningless 
phrases. They interfered in matters about 
which they knew nothing. The average 
Japanese was honestly shocked. Japanese 
had proved themselves vulnerable to 
foreign influence, and now they were ac- 
tually behaving like foreigners. The net 
result has been for the first time « definite 
anti-Communist reaction among the mass 
of the people.” 

The second Communist failure came 
last month when the government was 
dismissing thousands of railway workers 
under the occupation plan for disinflat- 
ing the Japanese economy. The Reds 
threatened strikes and disorders, and 
many Japanese felt they were living in 
an “eve-of-revolution atmosphere.” But 
the Communist threats fizzled out in a 
series of minor disorders and attempts to 
sabotage the railways. 

The next date for trouble from the 
Communists seems to be scheduled for 
October or November to correspond 
with the reopening of the Diet. If real 
trouble occurs, the scene will be set for 
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Baltimore is rich in hallowed memories. It erected the first monument to 
George Washington. In 1814, Francis Scott Key immortalized Fort McHenry 
and gave the nation its national anthem. The Navy's oldest ship, The U. S. S. 
Constellation, was launched in 1797 and manned by Baltimore Tars. Edgar Allen 
Poe is at home to homage in old Westminster Churchyard. John Hopkins Hos- 

- pital has become a world-famed haven of healing. And commercially, “The 

Monumental City” is the nation’s second largest seaport and seventh largest 

industrial city with a skyline that is served by 3,139 elevator installations — 

of which 1,749 are by Otis. 


FARAWAY PLACES. 

Contrary to songsters, you're not always among strange-sounding 
names in faraway places. You can step into an elevator in Cairo, 
Melbourne, Casablanca, Sao Paulo or Honolulu and still be 
greeted by a home town name. Otis maintains sales and service offices 
in 497 cities of 53 nations. 





WAITING ON BUSINESS. 


It’s just as easy as it looks. You simply pick company mail, orders and 
supplies off an Otis electric dumbwaiter. No waiting for inter-floor 
messengers. You can serve as many floors as you like — awtomatically — 
with loads of 100 to 500 pounds. 








LANDLORD WITH WINGS. 


No fooling! Apartment house tenants actually sent a testimonial 

letter of appreciation and gratitude to their landlord. And for good 
reason. In modernizing their elevators he not only improved 

service in general, he improved it for everyone. For Otis Full Collective 
Control elevators play no favorites. They stop for everyone 

going in their direction. 


An Otis elevator installation is a complete (Bim 
re ef phere pn (5 My Rp) ELEVATOR COMPANY 


elevator doors — by Otis. NEES Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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still regard the police as the weakest link 
in their defenses against Communism. 
The all-too-efficient wartime police force 
was reduced and split into 36,000 Na- 
tional Rural police and 90,000 local city 
police. This division wrecked the system 
by which any stranger could be traced 
immediately to his own town, where his 
complete record was available. During 
the minor Communist disorders in July 
and August the Reds also showed them- 


Here is your opportunity to get a building engineered 
to your requirements at a standard stock building price. 
With our exclusive Rigidsteel design there are no limita- 
tions as to the location of balconies, conveyors, or 
equipment peculiar to your operation. You get clear, 
unobstructed headroom with aisles in any width, length 
or height. Yet many leading companies have found that 
McCloskey Buildings are unusually economical to erect 
and maintain. To learn how you can get a building 
designed especially to your needs at a saving send for 
your copy of “The McCloskey Story.” Write or wire to- 
day to the McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh, 3404 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 








selves definitely superior to the police in 
mobility. 

Gen. Robert Eichelberger, former com- 
mander of the Eighth Army in Japan and 
now civilian adviser in the Army Departt- 
ment, has long urged that the Japanese 
police be reorganized and properly armed. 
There are signs that this has been begun 
by the occupation and that a_ special 
emergency force is being formed. Paken- 
ham cabled: “The rank and file of the 
Japanese police sav that the rejuvenation 
of the force is progressing well. Officials 
expect a redoubled improvement, espe- 
cially if they get increased pay and prop- 
er arms and vehicles.” 

Economies: Living conditions for the 
average Japanese have improved greatly 
since the low point of the occupation two 
years ago (see following story). Impor- 
tant steps have been taken under Wash- 
ir gton’s direction for setting Japan on the 
road towarc self-sufficiency. The disin- 
flationary program drawn up last spring 
by Joseph M. Dodge, president of the 
Detroit Bank, has been put into effect. 
The expected unemployment from the dis- 
charge of thousands of government work- 
ers has not materialized. Unemployment 
an ounts to only 400,000. Over-all Jap- 
anese industrial production rose from 53 
pe. cent of the 1930-34 level in June 
1948 to 70 per cent in June 1949. (The 
Western German industrial level has 
reached 90 per cent of the 1936 rate.) 

However, Japan’s recovery depends 
most directly on reviving f@reign trade. 
Control of foreign trade is rapidly being 
turned back to the Japanese, and Wash- 
ington hopes soon to put it entirely in 
their hands. Japanese commercial mis- 
sions have been dispatched to many 
countries. According to General Mac- 
Arthur, Japanese exports are running 
about $600,000,000 a year. But the 
Strike mission survey of the Japanese 
industry in 1947 estimated Japan would 
need anaual exports of $1,330,000,000 
to approach self-sufficiency. 

One significant trend in Japanese ex- 
ports has been an effort to get away from 
the traditional cheap products and to 
tap quality markets. One Japanese ex- 
porter remarked: “We must get out of 
Woolworth’s and on to Fifth Avenue.” 

Pakenham cabled these general impres- 
sions: “The occupation authorities seem 
to have found their level and the Japa- 
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nese theirs. The occupation is rarely men- 
tioned by Japanese in private conversa- 
tions. The reason, I think, is that they now 
feel there are no more surprises up any- 
one’s sleeve. There is not so much asking 
for advice. 

“The government, in cooperation with 
the occupation, is taking measures to pro- 
tect itself from the Communists. The 
Reds have done themselves more harm 
than anyone else has been able to do 
them and seem bound to continue doing 
even more. On the other side, there are 
apparently ‘secret’ meetings of under- 
ground nationalist recalcitrants. These 
seem to be regarded by the Japanese as 
a national trend. I have also heard Jap- 
anese make this significant observation: 
‘Americans have learned nothing about 
Japan in four years, but we have learned 
much from them.’ This may be the 1949 
version of what Japanese said after Perry 
opened their country in 1854: “Let us 
learn all we can from the West, eventual- 
ly to turn the West’s weapons against it’.” 


A Day With Suzuki-san 


The change from the broken Japan of 
four years ago to the reviving country of 
today shows every day in every way in 
the life of a typical Tokyo white-collar 
worker. Compton Pakenham, chief of 
Newsweek's Tokyo bureau, cabled this 
account of how life has changed Suzuki- 
san, the man-in-the-street: 


In the morning he jams into an outly- 
ing el station or at a streetcar stop; in the 
evening, little changed by the daily 
grind, he alights at the same place. But 
he walks faster than he did three or four 
years ago, laughs occasionally, and looks 
a trifle more confident. 

Suzuki-san’s mere appearance is a 
ucasure of four years of progress. His 
almost invariable summer costume in- 
cludes a caricature Panama hat, open 
shirt, light jacket, white trousers, and 
foreign shoes, zori (sandals), or geta 
(clogs). Shorts are fashionable, leaving 
garters plain to view. If he is a family 
man, the chief item in his furoshiki (a 
sort of scarf carryall), is his midday hinch 
box—as much improved as his clothes are 
over the odds and ends of uniform in 
which he emerged from the war. 

Suzuki-sardine: This typical Japa- 
nese lives well away from his office, which 
ha. probably changed several times in 
the last four years, and a deal of his time 
is spent waiting for streetcars or trains. 
These now run about once in five min- 
utes during rush hours, and he stands 
about a 4-to-1 chance of getting a seat, 
which custom does not expect him to of- 
fer to the first woman who ogles him. 

New York rush-hour subways are com- 
fortable compared with Tokyo commut- 
ing trains. Humanity exudes through the 
windows; passengers cling precariously 
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...in public buildings, 
schools, hospitals, apart- 
ments, stores and factories. 
Concrete’s strength, dura- 
bility, firesafety, beauty and 
low-annual-cost service make 
it the preferred building 
material for any structure. 
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. in distinctive homes of 


all sizes and styles. All fac- 
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tors considered—price, up- 
keep, long life—it costs less 
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per year to own a firesafe, 
comfortable concrete home. 


. in pavements. Concrete 
roads, streets, alleys and air- 
ports give outstanding per- 
formances because of their 
low annual cost, long unin- 


terrupted service and safety. 


. in farm buildings and 
improvements of all kinds, 
where it resists fire, rats, de- 
cay, termites and storms; 
helps save feed and labor; 


helps increase production. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A nationai organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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between cars and at the rear end; many 
broken windows have not been replaced, 
vermin abound, and floors are filthy. 
The Japanese common man is going to 
work on a fuller stomach than he did, 
on a breakfast of rice, bean soup, pickled 
radishes, and tea, with some odd trim- 
mings that have recently become avail- 
able. He reaches his office from as early 
as 8 to as late as 10, and he can always 
account for any variation in time by how 
many trains passed before he could force 
his way into one. Once at the desk, the 
hours until 5 are generally saved from 
utter idle boredom only by the Japanese 
instinct for detail and infinite capacity 
for boondoggling on a grand scale. But 
at least he has something to work with. 
Stationery stores, practically nonexistent 
three years ago, are well stocked with 
cheap paper, pens, and pencils. 
Red-Bean Paste: In the evening 
Suzuki-san returns to a meal that has 
improved in proportion to his break- 
fast. All the old delicacies that make 
rice palatable may be found by those 
who know the ropes and can pay the 
price. Eggs (4 to 6 cents apiece—Japa- 
nese have always bought eggs singly) are 
plentiful. So are meat and fish, though 
the former's origin may be questionable. 
Table sweets are recovering their old 


This summer the average man has 
been able to indulge again the national 
passion for kembutsu (sightseeing) and 
visiting out-of-the-way hot springs or 
shrines. The more modest of these have 
been doing a big business. The innkeep- 
ers of Kamikochi (the Japanese Alps) 
used to cater to the now-vanished rich 
and well-to-do classes. This year the sal- 
aried type invaded their preserve and, 
expecting to be overcharged, brought 
along tents and other gear. Unable to 
dislodge them and loath to see even a 
small harvest pass by, the innkeepers 
offered accommodation at name-your- 
own prices, but the tourists had already 
invested in camping equipment and re- 
fused to bite. 

Nominally Suzuki-san receives some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $19 at the 
end of each month. From this $3 is de- 
ducted at the source for taxes. The bare 
necessities of a subnormal existence may 
be kept down to $8 but are usually 
around $11. But the ordinary man is 
fortunate if he receives his income regu- 
larly. Salaries fall more and more in 
arrears. The general practice of employ- 
ers seems to be to pay one-third when 
due and the balance in two installments 
during the ensuing month. 

The white-collar man first eked out 

















lators, interpreters, and errand runners. 

Japan claims the invention of the pedi- 
cab but though it flooded the “Great East 
Asia Cooperative Sphere” with these mon- 
strosities, the Japanese failed to use them 
at home. They are now appearing in 
Tokyo, and, with streetcars stopping 
about 10:30 p.m., they offer some white 
collar people a couple of hours work 
each night. 


KOREA: 


Voice of the Turtle 


Once before, when Korea was threat- 
ened with alien conquest, its national 
symbol of longevity and prosperity, the 
turtle, had stood it in good stead. After 
Hideyoshi, the “Japanese Napoleon,” had 
captured its capital of Seoul in 1592, 
Admiral Yi Sun-sin threw into action a 
small fleet of turtle-backed vessels, 
credited with being the world’s ‘first 
ironclads. These curious ships, by ram- 
ming and firing flaming arrows at the 
Japanese Navy, helped doom Hideyo- 
shi’s grandiose dream of ruling not only 
Korea but all Asia. 

Last week President Syngman Rhee of 
Communist-menaced South Korea breath- 
lessly announced that Korean fishermen 

















Taunting Tito: In Red cartoons, his aide is a U.S. stooge . . 


torm; they are now stuffed with red- 
bean (azuki) paste rather than with ersatz 
potato. Sake can be had almost on de- 
mand ($2 to $3 per sho— gallon). 

For outside entertainment the little 
man has the movies—14 to 28 cents and 
always packed to suffocation. There is 
daily baseball played to enthusiastic full 
stands (28 to 42 cents). After dark, un- 
attached (and many attached) males can 
dance lugubriously with bell-bottomed, 
bow-legged taxi dancers at prices suited 
to the locality chosen. These places are 
spreading all over the city. 
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his income by selling any surplus clothes 
or little treasures that had survived the 
bombings. But these did not last long 
and he is taking up any available spare- 
time, side-line jobs. Blackmarketing is 
now a specialist’s job, but some still 
make periodical trips into the hinterland 
for farm supplies to sell in their home 
neighborhood. Dance-hall bouncing is 
a limited but highly attractive side line, 
since entertainment places close early 
and pay well. Qualified people try to get 
band jobs at the same places, and there 
is a glut of mostly unqualified §trans- 


. Tito runs to Truman, Churchill, Franco... 


had caught a giant sea turtle 6 to 7 feet 
long (the largest on record: a 6%-footer 
at the British Museum in London) and 
estimated at 1,000 vears old. Rather than 
let the fishermen continue feeding it a 
liquid diet of three crocks of wine a day, 
he ordered it brought to the Seoul zoo 
and radioed the Korean Embassy in the 
United States for expert dietary advice 
(the Washington zoo and aquarium pre- 
scription for proper feeding: ocean fish 
and fish scraps). “It’s an omen,” President 
Rhee rejoiced. “It means prosperity for 
the nation.” 
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INDIA: 
Sir 754 


As if linotypists didn’t have enough 
trouble already with the Governor Gen- 
eral of India, Chakravarti Rajagopalachari 
(nicknamed “C.R.”), last week they were 
given a new line-pieing challenge. Diwan 
Bahadur Sir Tiruvalyangudi Vijavara- 
ghavacharya, en route from London to 
Toronto to represent India at a common- | 
wealth conference, stopped off in New 
York long enough to claim that he had 
the world’s longest name. The turbaned 
73-year-old said: “My children call me 
‘Pop. Ladies simply call me “Dear One.’ 
Other people call me “The Indian’ or ‘The —_ | 
Man With the Name.’ In London I was — | 
known as Sir 754. That was the number 
of my room in the Savoy Hotel.” 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


Storm About Tito 


In the fine summer weather last week 
Belgrade’s people strolled the streets lack- 
adaisically, unaware of the international 
storm twisting around them. In fact they 
learned little about it from their controlled 
press and radio and saw no unusual mili- 
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on his promotion to the vice-presidency!” 


FLOWERS-BY-WIRE definitely do bring real warmth 
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... and pays his homage to Hitler 


tary activity that might alarm them. But 
Marshal Tito’s government showed in- 
creasing concern as it watched these de- 
velopments: 

P Across the Hungarian border, three 
Russian armored divisions ostentatiously 
maneuvered into Rumania and_ back 
again. 

> In Bucharest, The Cominform Journal, 
under the headline “The Fascist Beast 
Runs Amok,” announced that an anti-Tito 
fifth column was being formed inside 
Yugoslavia. 

> In Sofia, the Cominform’s Council for 
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Hosts and Guests: 


{t the London Zoo, 


Reystone 


Karamo Kabba Saneh 


(right), district chief of Gambia in West Africa, and his deputy 


provide this striking 


Economic Mutual Assistance, which al- 
ready had blacklisted Yugoslavia, an- 
nounced enigmatically that it had met to 
discuss “current questions” and make 
“necessary decisions.” 

> In Moscow, the Soviet Government was 
as vitriolic as its press (see cartoons). In 


an official “diplomatic” note to Belgrade 


it hurled a lexicon of abuse at Tito’s 
regime. Samples: “cowardice,” “wild 
Fascists,” “traitor.” talseness,” “double- 


dealing,” “perfidious,” “base duplicity,” 
“ill-wisher,” * “shady,” “filthy,” 
and “boastful malicious deserters.” The 
Kremlin invoked Russia's. favorite fable 
writer. Ivan Andreevich Krvloff, to sneer: 
“The puppy is feeling so big that she’s 
barking at an elephant.” 

Retort: On Yugoslavia’s behalf, Borba 
(Struggle), organ of its Communist Party, 
barked back that Russia was displaving 
the “heroism” of a “big bully.” The Bel- 
grade government continued to act as if it 
were leading a nation of Davids against 
a Russian Goliath (see cover). 

lo wipe out Soviet economic penetra- 
tion, it dissolved the Yugoslav-Soviet 
Danube Navigation Co. and the Yugoslav- 
Soviet Civil Aviation Co. To counteract 
the Cominform, it planned to set up a 
counter-Cominform of free Communist 
nations. To minimize the Kremlin’s block- 
ade, it asked the Export-Import Bank in 
Washington for a $25,000,000 loan to 
purchase mining machinery for its cop- 
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“enemy, 


contrast as they feed the ling penguins. 


per, lead, and zine mines, whose strategic 
minerals in turn would be used to pay off 
the loan. To be prepared if need be to 
appeal to the United Nations, it named a 
top-ranking delegation, led by Foreign 
Minister Edvard Kardelj, to represent it 
at Lake Success this fall. 

Tito, himself, looking bronzed, healthy, 
and apparently unworried, told six visiting 
Americans at the Adriatic resort island of 
Brioni on Aug. 24 that he “realized Stalin 
regards me as small frv and wants to make 
me knuckle under.” Although insisting 
that he remained a LOO per cent Marxist, 
the Yugoslav Premier revealed that his 
quarrel with Stalin was five vears old. 
Their basic ideological split, he said, was 
“between centralized power in a mono- 
lithic Communist world organization and 
decentralized power which recognizes 
the autonomy of various segments of the 
Communist world.” Tito predicted: “I 
do not expect a military aggression, al- 
though I do think they will intensify their 
effort at economic strangulation.” 
Significance -~—- 

The best information in Washington 
and London still indicates that the Red 
Army will not attack Yugoslavia. London 
quotes odds of 3 to 2 against a full- 
fledged Russian invasion. The Soviets 
know they would face a real fight from a 
Yugoslav Army that shapes up like this: 

Despite press estimates that Tito could 


mobilize 600,000 men, his army’s effective 
fighting strength is put at 30 divisions 
(three armored) of 8,000 men each. At 
present it has no more than 150,000 under 
arms, notwithstanding the Cominform’s 
war of nerves. The others are busy in fac- 
tories and fields. ‘ 

The Yugoslav Army is undoubtedly the 
most powerful fighting force in the Bal- 
kans. Its soldiers are better trained and 
stronger physically than those of neigh- 
boring nations. It is definitely better led, 
although trained officers and noncoms are 
none too plentiful. Its equipment, a mot- 
lev collection of Russian models sup- 
plemented by German and Italian war 
booty, still is unequaled in the Balkans— 
although ammunition shortages would be 
a handicap in a long campaign. It is sup- 
ported by an air force of a few hundred 
planes, including Russian-made Stormo- 
viks and verv fast two-engined fighter- 
bombers. Above all, the Yugoslav Army 
is animated by a strong nationalism. 

Thus the Yugoslav Army is believed at 
present to be adequate to deal with any 
border incidents, and when mobilized to 
be more than a match for the combined 
armies of the four Russian satellites on its 
borders—Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Albania. It could hardly prevail if 
the Red Army should throw fifteen to 
twenty divisions against it. In this even- 
tuality it would probably give up its ex- 
posed capital of Belgrade and_ retreat 
southward to fight again in the mountains 
of Serbia and Montenegro. 

Yugoslavia also is well buttressed 
against internal uprising. The army, under 
Tito’s personal control as defense minis- 
ter, is welded to the Yugoslav Communist 
Party by political commissars. The party, 
in turn, is kept in Tito’s grip by the 120,- 
000-man political police. the UDB (for- 
merly OZNA). Under Interior Minister 
Alexander Rankovie this force is ruthless 
and efficient. Tito also has at his com- 
mand the Communist Party’s 42,000-man 
Patriotic Militia, the 200,000 man Patriot- 
ic Youth, and his own strong bodyguard. 


GERMANY: 


Rumble in the Ruhr 


High above the west bank of the Rhine 
at Bonn, workmen hammered and banged 
last week in the big modernistic school- 
house to finish the chamber where West- 
ern Germany’s parliament will meet Sept. 
7. But at Oberhausen in the Ruhr, only 
a two-hour drive down the Rhine, other 
German workers stood sullenly silent this 
Monday as a full battalion of British 
troops clanked into the huge synthetic- 
oil plant of the Ruhr Chemie. 

For the second time in five days the 
British had to use troops to protect gangs 
dismantling part of the plant. It was an 
ill omen that the most explosive issue 
between the Germans and the occupying 
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LUCKIES PAY MORE 




























Yes, at tobacco auctions Lucky Strike 
pays millions of dollars more than 
official parity prices for fine tobacco! 


There’s no finer cigarette in the world today 
than Lucky Strike! To bring you this finer 
cigarette, the makers of Lucky Strike go 
after fine, light, naturally mild tobacco— 
and pay millions of dollars more than offi- 
cial parity prices to get it! Buy a carton 
of Luckies today. See for yourself how much 
finer and smoother Luckies really are—how 
much more real deep-down smoking enjoy- 
ment they give you. Yes, smoke a Lucky! 
It’s a finer, milder, more enjoyable cigarette! 


CURTIS A. WALKER, veteran independent 
warehouseman of Wendell, N. C., says: 
“Season after season, I’ve seen the makers 
of Luckies buy fine tobacco . . . tobacco that 
makes a mild smoke. I’ve smoked Luckies 
myself for 20 years.”’ Here’s more evidence 
that Luckies are a finer cigarette. 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


L.G/MEF 7, — Lucky Stzike Meand Fine Tobacco 


So round, so firm, so fully packed——so free and easy on the draw 
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The new Lifeguard’ B 


iS part of the new Fords feel safe—Fords ARE safe. Ford bodies are 


Lifeguard” bodies—heavy-gauge steel bodies. Together 


\ u with Ford’s own 5 cross-member box-section frame you 
get a structure that’s 59% more rigid—and wonderfully 
quiet to drive! m_ 
Ny 


Take the wheel— try the 
new Ford ‘‘Feel.”” Ford's 
“Finger Tip’ Steering and 
Shifting give you positive, 
effortless control! 


Try the brakes —feel that 35% easier \ 
stopping action! Yes, Ford's King-Size Nd 
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“Magic Action” Brakes are brakes you 
love to touch! 


Awarded the Fashion Academy Gold Medal Feel those sofa-soft, sofa-wide 
as the Fashion Car of the Year’ seats! More hip and shoulder room, 


front and rear, than in any 
other car in its field. 









4 Feel that “Mid Ship” Ride softly 
7 4 cushioned by new “Hydra-Coil”’ Springs 
od ON\ ee y in front, new “Para-Flex” Springs in rear! 


pe NAG Yes, the new Ford “Feel” adds up toa 


f hi ~ brand-new kind of driving—with new 


ay WX i= BN ease of control, new performance, 


new roadability, new security. Try it! 


White side wall tires optional at extra cost. 
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powers should be touched off just as the 
postwar Reich’s first government was 
about to come into being. 


AUSTRIA: 


The Boar War 


The invaders struck without warning 
last week. From behind the Iron Curtain 
in Czechoslovakia, they quickly overran 
Austria’s borders. The fertile farms and 
orchards in the West’s Central European 
bastion were seriously damaged by the 
initial onslaught. Austria hastily mobilized 
its border patrols to repel the onrushing 
hordes. The invaders: wild boars fleeing 
from Czechoslovak mosquitoes. 


BRITAIN: 


On the Eve 


The Channel steamer S.S. Dinard, out- 
bound from Boulogne, warped into the 
pier beneath the white cliffs of Dover on 
the last evening of August. In its hold 
nearly a hundred motorcars bore the 
holiday dust of Continental Europe. 
Around the lounge deck sun-tanned pas- 
sengers formed an impatient circular 
queue for the passport examination. At 
the very end of the long line there was a 
sudden commotion. A gray-haired man 
of military bearing huffed loudly: “We 
must be back home again. Nothing 
but queues in England. Nothing 
to buy at the end of them either.” 

Austerity Triumphant: Thus, 
reported Fred Vanderschmidt, chief 
of Newsweex’s London bureau, 
England’s shrunken upper class 
came home from the “long vac” to 
another year of certain crisis, cer- 
tain austerity, and certain frustra- 
tion. They found conditions had 
changed only for the worse. The 
combination of a drought and Food 
Ministry restrictions had further 
dimmed their chances of “a good 
feed” west of the Channel. Milk 
was so short (the average for a 
family of five, 3 pints daily) that 
enraged housewives in one Cheshire 
town attacked the milkman and tore 
his shirt off his back. Tons of meat 
ariving from Argentina rotted in 
unrefrigerated railway cars, but the 
Food Ministry refused to increase 
the weekly ration of less than a 
pound a week per person. 

Instead two men from the minis- 
try were busy scoring a unique 
triumph. They caught the fashion- 
able Mirabelle Restaurant in Lon- 
don serving a four-course dinner 
(soup, chicken, asparagus, and ice 
cream, instead of the authorized 
three courses), and the proprietors 
were fined $120. Home Secretary 
James Chuter Ede likewise did his 
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bit for the cause of austerity. Without ad- 
vance notice the police closed all bottle 
clubs at 2:30 Friday morning in enforce- 
ment of a new law. The owners had ex- 
pected at least another month of grace. 

Whether by design or coincidence, this 
was the English scene-setting for the 
Washington “dollar-crisis talks.” The one 
bright spot was President Truman’s 
“We're friends” speech on Aug. 29 in 
Philadelphia. Advance copies were made 
available to Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin by the United States Embassy in 
time for Monday’s Cabinet meeting, and 
the big Foreign Secretary practically 
burbled with gratification. One Treasury 
official said: “If I had a hat, I'd have 
thrown it in the air.” 

On Wednesday morning, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Bevin boarded the Mauretania at South- 
ampton, Cripps arrived by boat train 
at 11 sharp, carrying a cane which he 
didn’t use. Smiling broadly, he walked 
up the gangplank to half-hearted cheers 
from two-score onlookers and went to 
his single bedroom and sitting room on 
M deck, equipped with a red sofa, a 
radio, and two vases of flowers, plus a 
fresh-water shower for his usual ice-cold 
morning ablutions. 

At 11:42 Bevin arrived with his wife 
in a limousine. The crowd was twice as 
big as that which greeted Cripps. As 
Bevin toiled painfully up the gangplank, 
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Sovfoto 
Design for Weaving: In the Soviet auton- 
omous republic of Daghestan, an artist 
draws a new design for the old koustar 
(peasant) rugmaking industry—complete 
with Red star and hammer and _ sickle. 
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a docker shouted: “Give it to ’em, Ernie. 
Give it to them Yanks.” An elevator took 
the Bevins to their suite on A deck—a 
sitting room in green with three bouquets 
and a bedroom in blue with a seagull de- 
sign on the bedspreads. 

A few moments later both Cripps and 
Bevin reappeared on the sun deck for the 
radio, newsreel, and picture people. 
“Ernie” did all the talking as Cripps 
stood by his side wearing a tight, bright 
smile. Bevin looked very tired and 
walked as if in pain (his doctor, Alexan- 
der McCall, had examined him in the 
cabin). In addition to his chronic heart 
trouble, the Foreign Secretary now has a 
stomach ailment and is forbidden to eat 
uncooked fruit, beef, and all fried dishes, 
bringing him closer, at least dietarily, to 
the vegetarian Cripps. 

Blame Unele: Behind them, con- 
tinued Vanderschmidt’s cable, the two 
emissaries left an England which, at least 
on the surface, showed little compre- 
hension of the millions of words with 
which the newspapers had tried to con- 
vey the depths and perils of the nation’s 
economic position. This week at its an- 
nual meeting the Trades Union Congress 
would have another try at persuading 
organized labor to hold the wage line, 
but more than ever before the union 
bosses were palpably on the defensive. 

Nor was this attitude of stubborn mis- 
understanding limited to the workers. In 
a revealing series, the conservative 
Yorkshire Post reported that most 
manufacturers in the industrial 
Northlands didn’t care whether they 
earned dollars or not, so long as 
their order books from sterling cus 
tomers were full for years ahead. 
One machine-tool maker emphat- 
ically disposed of suggestions for 
priority for dollar orders thus: “I 
we started that, we should offend 
our old customers, and we just dare 
not do it. They must take their 
place in the queue.” 

As a result of this attitude, The 
Post investigator found that York 
shire’s heavy exports were largely 
going to such countries as India, 
Australia, and South Africa, where 
they did nothing to earn: much- 
needed dollars. All in all, American 
observers concluded regretfully that 
there was only one obvious psy- 
chological result from this pre- 
crisis summer—a lingering upsurge 
of resentment toward  Britain’s 
principal benefactor, the U.S.A. 


No Tickee, No Boatee 


It is 9,800 miles from Cardiff, 
Wales, to Canton, China. A Chinese 
laundryman named Tong Full 
thought he could make the trip in 
an 18-foot boat, with a British road 
map and a page from an atlas to 
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steer by. Fourteen miles down Bristol 
Channel, Cardiff, Tong Full ran aground. 
He was taken to a local magistrate and 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment 
for illegal embarkation—plus free depor- 
tation to China. 


Bad to Verse 


The Anglo-American-Canadian finan- 
cial conference in Washington was re- 
duced to nursery-book satire last week 
by Sagittarius, staff poet of the London 
Socialist weekly, New Statesman and 
Nation. Excerpts: 


Little Bo-Cripps 

From the sheepfold slips— 

When dollars are lost, he must find 
them; 

—So Stafford and Ernie 

Set out on the journey 

Bringing their crisis behind them. 


Little Miss Muffet 

Fell off her tuffet 

When a spider came after her whey; 
But a seat next to Snyder, 

The big money spider, 

Won't frighten Sir Stafford away. 


“Pussy Cripps, Pussy Cripps, where 
have you been?” 

“T've been to Washington miaouw- 
ing at Dean.” 

“Pussy Cripps, Pussy Cripps, what 
did you there?” 

“I frightened him stiff with a Com- 
munist scare.” 


Blur in the Welfare State 


However dim a view Britons may take 
of the current crisis, they will take it 
through only one pair of glasses. Hereto- 
fore, under the national health scheme, 
anybody could obtain two pairs of glasses 
—free. Since 3,000,000 are waiting to get 
glasses, the Ministry of Health last week 
announced that only one pair would be 
given to each applicant. 


FRANCE: 
Armée de Terre 


Since the end of the war European ob- 
servers have waged a factless argument 
as to whether France would ever fight 
again. Both sides depended on historical 
analogies and the prejudices and instincts 
of the protagonists. The argument was 
therefore left to be settled, if at all, only 
by war itself. 

However, one fundamental question 
about French fighting power can be an- 
swered: How good is the new French 
Army? Whether or not France will fight 
again, Europe in the foreseeable future 
will depend for the bulk of its land forces 
on the French Army. Loren Carroll, chief 
of Newsweek's Paris bureau, therefore 
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made this detailed survey of the French 
Army to find the answer to the question 
of how good it is and will be as a fighting 
force: 


The army whose victories are carved 
into the cold stone of the Are de Tri- 
omphe, the army of Saxe, Napoleon, and 
Foch, the army of St. Cyr and the Ecole 
Militaire, is now being revived. This re- 
vival is slow because the French resolved 
on a clean break from the army and the 
men who were destroyed by the Germans 
in 1940. 

No judgment can yet be passed on 
what sort of military machine will emerge. 
The French are still too busy absorbing 


next few years. They will be able to build 
in whatever direction the ever-changing 
art of war indicates on the soundest of 
all bases—superbly trained individual 
soldiers. , 

Even before the defeat of the German 
Army, French military leaders were ac- 
tively engaged in rebuilding France's 
army and undoing the mistakes of the 
past. When Gen. Jean de Lattre de 
Tassigny, now French commander-in- 
chief, turned up in London in 1943, he 
stated openly that the loss of prestige suf- 
fered by the French Army during the 
debacle caused him to “burn with shame.” 
It wasn’t commonly known at the time, 
but de Lattre directly after the armistice 





France’s military muscles: The poilus of 1949 swim in full uniform... 


the lessons of the last war to devote a 
great deal of thought to the tactics of a 
future war. Tactical doctrine and organi- 
zation are still largely those evolved by 
the Anglo-American forces during the 
last conflict. Equipment is mostly sal- 
vaged British and American matériel. 
Shortages of equipment—especially planes 
—inhibit training in some of the most im- 
portant fields, such as air-ground coopera- 
tion. No exercises larger than divisional 
have been held, and it may take time for 
French staffs to regain their traditional 
competence in large-scale operations. 
New Breed: The French have thus 
been forced to concentrate on the sim- 
plest common denominator, the common 
soldier—now more GI than poilu. In the 
long run this may have its advantages, 
just as it did for the Wehrmacht after the 
first world war. The French will not be 
tied to antiquated weapons or doctrines 
because they can’t afford them for the 


sent his trusted assistant, a wiry, dynamic 
lieutenant colonel named Alfred Quinche, 
to Clermont-Ferrand to form a new off- 
cers’ training school. After the total occu- 
pation of France by the Germans, 
Quinche escaped to North Africa by way 
of the Pyrenees to receive a new assign- 
ment from de Lattre: Form another offi- 
cers’ training school in Algiers. 

Today 48-year-old Quinche and his 
bouncy second, Maj. Fernand de Monner, 
are busy creating a new breed of French 
guerriers in the Ecole de Sous-Officiers 
de Strasbourg, a vast establishment of 40 
buildings, 2,500 students, and 68 officers. 

Before the war French military train- 
ing put too much emphasis on academic 
ideas; today the training for recruits and 
young officers, identical in the initial 
stages, is rigorously practical. 

In the west of France, in. the harsh 
climate of Brittany, is Coetquidan, the 
West Point of France. Some hundred 
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buildings, many of them built of gray 
Breton fieldstone, are strewn over a ter- 
rain of some 52 square miles. The 1,200 
students (the instructors number 100) 
are divided into two categories: young 
officers drawn from the ranks, and St. Cyr 
cadets (St. Cyr, formerly the French 
equivalent of West Point, was destroyed 
by Allied bombing during the war) who 
are admitted after rigorous sifting and 
stiff examinations. 

Coetquidan intensifies the type of in- 
struction found in camps such as Stras- 
bourg. As in all French military schools 
there is a shortage of material for training 
purposes. Coetquidan, for instance, pos- 
sesses only twelve old Bedford trucks and 





(primarily a police body, trained under 
military standards and controlled by either 
the Minister of Defense or the Minister 
of the Interior, depending on the job to 
be done). 

The regular army of 470,000 is the 
smallest in French history, only one half 
as large as the army commanded by Na- 
poleon 135 years ago. The forces are 
divided as follows: 150,000 in France it- 
self, 169,000 overseas (including 100,- 
000 in Indo-China), 60,000 in Germany 
and Austria, and 91,000 in North Africa. 
In addition there are 17,000 receiving 
treatment for war injuries, and 2,000 in 
schools. 

Active military training, which starts, 


... and show their tanks on the fifth anniversary of Paris’s liberation 


30 aged jeeps. The cadets still wear Amer- 
ican uniforms but soon will don a new 
dress: parade uniform with traditional red 
trousers, black coats with blue piping, 
and shakos topped by red and white 
plumes. From Coetquidan cadets are sent 
to “Ecoles d’Application” for specializa- 
tion. 

The food in French Army training cen- 
ters is simple. The breakfast menu con- 
sists of bread and butter and coffee; lunch 
brings hors d'oeuvres, a meat dish, and 
cheese or fruit; dinner, soup, meat, and 
cheese or fruit. This, garnished with a 
quarter of a bottle of wine a day, is con- 
sidered adequate by most of the students 
and recruits. There is little eating or drink- 
ing between meals. 

France's Smallest Army: At pres- 
ent 643,500 men are in military service 
in France: 470,000 in the regular army, 
67,000 in the air forces, 53,500 in the 
navy, and 53,000 in the gendarmerie 
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in principle, for each Frenchman at the 
age of 20, lasts one year. The recruit re- 
mains on call for three more years and is 
then transferred to the “first reserve” for 
sixteen years. After this he is transferred 
to the “second reserve” for eight more 
years. Recruits receive their training in 
one or more of the 150 camps scattered 
throughout France, 

During their military service the men 
are fed, housed, and clothed by the army. 
In addition they receive small handouts 
of wine and cigarettes. Their pay, how- 
ever, amounts to only 2 cents a day, 
which makes it impossible for them to 
seek amusement outside the camp unless 
they are aided by their families or their 
friends. 

As far as officers are concerned, the pay 
scale is so low that it has become a stand- 
ing question how long they can continue 
to support their families on the present 
salaries. Examples: general of division, 
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$244 a month; lieutenant colonel, $157 a 
month; captain, $123. 

In matériel the French Army is also at 
low ebb. Light arms are now coming off 
the assembly lines in possibly sufficient 
quantity, but heavy equipment, collected 
from various sources after the war, lacks 
uniformity. It has been difficult to get 
spare parts for such American tanks as 
can be used. 

To attain real efficiency, the French 
Army needs equipment, especially planes, 
from the United States. France has now 
committed itself to forming five divisions 
—three infantry and two armored—for the 
defense of Western Europe. The equip- 
ment for the two armored divisions will 
come from matériel already on hand. 
Should this program be expanded, how- 
ever, equipment for additional divisions 
would have to come from the United 
States. 

Reds in Uniform: How far have 
Communists infilirated the French Army? 
It is impossible to provide an exact an- 
swer for two reasons: (1) Communists 
in the army are much too discreet to pro- 
claim their sentiments and (2) neither 
the army nor any other government serv- 
ice maintains any surveillance over the 
political attitudes of officers or men. How- 
ever, it is possible to make an estimate of 
Communists and fellow travelers in the 
army: 


General officers: 3 to 5 per cent. 

Younger officers of field grade: 5 per 
cent. 

Disgruntled officers of field grade who 
have been a long time in the same 
grade: 15 per cent. 

Officers of company grade: 10 per 
cent. 

Noncommissioned officers: 15 to 20 
per cent. 


It is obvious however that not all Com- 
munist sympathizers are potential traitors. 
The majority of the sympathizers would 
doubtless in an hour of crisis transfer 
their loyalties to France and forget their 
former devotion to the Moscow-led party. 

The potential menace must be looked 
for in the real Communist militants—the 
hard core of the party. The strength of 
this element can be gauged by compar- 
ing the number of actual members (800,- 
000) with the number of Communist 
votes cast in the last election (5,000,000) 
~—a ratio of one to six. The hard core might 
be estimated to range from | to 3% per 
cent of the various ranks. 

The capacity of these to commit mis- 
chief would be determined by the ability 
of the army to spot them and weed them 
out long Wefore the moment of actual dan- 
ger. 





Joseru B. Puitiies, whose col- 
umn Foreign Tides usually appears 
in this department, is on vacation. 
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Arch Ss first year’s profits from chick- 
raising | ‘could have been put in an egg- 
shell.”’ Today, he is enjoying a business 
in which customers call for more og 
Billy helps his father with the leading. 
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Most men can take a blow of hard luck, and some 
can take it twice. But not many can start all over 
three times to build a successful business. Arch 
Thompson prov ed that a good farmer can do it— 
through courage, enterprise and ingenuity. 

In Northwestern Arkansas the ‘Thompsons’ 
place was a profitable fruit farm when the depres- 
sion knocked out orchard profits. So Arch began 
planning to raise broilers—and his house burned 
to the ground. He rebuilt his house and got the 
broiler business started when disaster loomed 





again—a rheumatic condition that made the 
hard work all but impossible for Arch. So he 
thought and planned and started once more— 
this time with baby chicks. 

Arch has succeeded so w ell that he cannot sat- 
isfy customers’ demands, even with 60,000 capac- 











beat people vi The 


turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, Better Living 








ity incubators. He and his wife Christle are rear- 
ing five children, and they face the future with 
confidence . . . for the Thompsons know better 
than anybody that determination and good farm- 
ing will always pay off—despite any kind of 
trouble. 

This inspiring story is told in full in Country 
Gentleman for September . . - another in a series 
of real-life success stories that are helping farm 
families throughout Rural America to win better 
living through better farming. 

“« “« “« 
Here’s a sound indicator of effectiveness in the 
Country . . . Country Gentleman carries the adver- 
tising of every full-line farm implement manufac- 
turer! 
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filed lack could ever be 


3 times disaster threatened Arch Thompson. But this 
Country Gentleman poultryman showed his neighbors how to 
handle the toughest kind of trouble and win—with good farming. 








Besides chicks, there are 102 acres of 
apples, pears and grapes on the Thomp- 
son place. A tenant farmer handles this 
operation and gets Arch’s expert ad- 
vice, when needed. 


Gene, Arch, Paul and Billy have just 
added a fifth bedroom to their home, 
which has grown as the family grew. It 
takes a sizeable house to accommodate 
the seven Thompsons. 


Vickie Ann, youngest Thompson, gets 
plenty of attention from everybody. 
Gene, holding the baby, is majoring in 
Business Administration at college in 
preparation for a farming career. 
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Arch’s incubators are supplied with 


Mrs. Thompson and Jackie take time 
eggs from his own 1,000 layers, and 


out from household chores to pick flow- 
from those of ten other Northwestern ers for the house. The other Thompson 
Arkansas farmers. Every three weeks, 


boys are raising broilers for their 4-H 
they hatch 60,000 chicks. and FFA projects. 


All the Thompsons are on hand when 
food’s on the table. As a poultry-raising 
family, they are rare—they still like 
to eat chicken. Mrs. Thompson cans 
some 700 qts. of fruits and vegetables, 









The Thompsons go to church on Sun- 
day mornings, and take auto rides and 
go visiting in the afternoons. Other 
leisure-time activities include poultry- 
men’s meetings, movies, fishing and 
taking movies of the children. 
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COLOMBIA: 


Trouble in the Offing 


A distinguished Colombian lawyer sug- 
gested recently that instead of electing 
one President every four years, Colom- 
bian voters elect four Presidents at a time, 
each from a different party. Each would 
serve for one year, in the order of the size 
of their votes. This, he said, was a way of 
“putting an end to the barbarism of our 
political struggles.” Last week another 
struggle was under way, and it seemed 
heading toward a climax. 

Colombia, traditionally one of the most 
orderly and democratic of South Ameri- 
can nations, has been in political turmoil 
ever since the Presidential election of 
1946. The Liberals had long been the 
majority party, but a split in their ranks 
allowed the election of a Conservative 
President in 1946. Since then Colombia 
has had a minority government. 

President Mariano Ospina Pérez rep- 
resents the moderate wing of Conserva- 
tism, and he has tried all along to work 
with the moderate Liberals. But extremists 
on the right and left interfered, and the 
two parties drifted apart. 

The Liberals won the Congressional 
elections last June, and about the same 
time their members withdrew from the 
Cabinet. Now the line is sharply drawn. 
The President and his Cabinet are Con- 
servative, while both houses of Congress 
have Liberal majorities. 
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In the normal course of events there 
would be a Presidential election in June 
1950. But if it were held earlier, while 
Congress was still in session, the Lib- 
eruls could take advantage of their ma- 
jority to see that there was no monkey 
business. They therefore introduced a 
measure in Congress advancing the date 
of the election from the first Sunday in 
June 1950 to the last Sunday in Novem- 
ber 1949. 

It is the hot, at times violent, debate 
over this, carried on against a back- 
ground of bloody Liberal-Conservative 
clashes in rural regions, which has 
harassed Colombian politics. So high is 
the political temperature that Conserva- 
tive senators declare, in un-Colombian 
language, there is danger of civil war if 
the change becomes law. 

Up to the Court: Nevertheless, the 
change was well on the way last week to 
becoming law. The Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives had approved it, 69 to 63, on 
Aug. 12, after nine hours of stormy de- 
bate. Its course through the Senate was 
still more violent. At one point senators 
threw ash trays, books, and inkwells at 
each other, Finally, on Aug. 29, the Con- 
servative senators walked out in a body 
and the Liberal members passed the bill. 

On Monday the President vetoed it. 
He and the Conservatives in general claim 
it is unconstitutional, and the issue will 
probably be settled eventually by the 
Supreme Court. 

As Liberals and Conservatives argue in 
Bogota and fight in the outlands, a group 
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Reuter from European 


Newborn Fleet: The Argentine passenger and refriger- 
ated-cargo liner Eva Peron was launched in England on 
tug. 25. It is a sister ship to the Presidente Peron, which 
recently made her maiden South Atlantic crossing. The 
third ship in the series which Vickers-Armstrongs is 
building for the Argentine Government is expected to be 
ready for launching in February. Her name: Siete de 
Octubre, in commemoration of Oct. 7, 1945, when Peron 
returned to power after a brief eclipse. Before the war 
Argentina had virtually no merchant marine. Now the Ar- 
gentine flag flies over more than a million tons of shipping. 






of distinguished businessmen, bankers, 
and labor leaders have formed a “peace” 
committee to cool hot tempers. The Arch- 
bishop of Bogota backed them in a pas- 
toral letter to the clergy. But in spite of 
their efforts a report from the capital said 
last week: “The republic finds itself wait- 
ing for great events.” 


BOLIVIA: 


Battle for the Tin Mines 


Latin American revolutions commonly 
break out in the capitals or chief cities. 
Here are the concentrations of soldiers 
and political-minded civilians. Here the 
issue is fought out, and government or 
rebels win, usually within a fairly short 
time. Often the mass of the people, scat- 
tered through the country, knows little 
and cares less about the change in gov- 
ernment. 

It became apparent last week that the 
revolt in Bolivia was not following this 
pattern. La Paz, whose population of 
about 400,000 is larger than that of all 
other Bolivian cities combined, was 
peaceful. But the revolution had crept 
over a large part of the nation. 

Its main focus originally was in Co- 
chabamba (population, about 90,000), 
160 miles southeast of La Paz. The gov- 
ernment’s ‘strategy was to concentrate its 
forces there, seemingly in the hope that 
when Cochabamba was taken, the revolt 
would die out in other localities. On 
Aug. 31, after three bombing raids, some 
2,000 loyal troops drove into Cocha- 
bamba. But the same day two other 
towns fell to the rebels. Later in the week 
the rebels, in transport planes and ad- 
vanced trainers, raided La Paz twice, 
using grenades in lieu of bombs. The 
government was still optimistic. But the 
revolt was not over 

The Nationalist Revolutionary Move- 
ment (MNR) was openly running the 
revolt. The rebel radio announced the 
chief aim of the MNR: To nationalize 
foreign-owned tin and other mines and 
railroads. These would be controlled by 
the MNR with the cooperation of miners 
and farmers. This was an obvious bid for 
the support of the mine workers, whose 
attitude, in the long run, would go far 
toward deciding the fate of the revolu- 
tion. There had been scattered rumors 
that they were joining the rebels, but as 
yet no evidence of any general uprising 
had appeared. 

In La Paz, reservists and conscripts 
were mobilized and all the traditional 
parties rallied to the government. The 
issue was clearly drawn between these 
parties, which in general support the 
present order, and the MNR, strongly 
nationalistic and socialistic, which ac- 
cuses the mine owners and ruling poli- 
ticians of exploiting the illiterate, pov- 
erty-stricken miners. 
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Exhaling millions of times 


TO BRING YOU “LIVING ROOM’’ COMFORT! 





Confidently you board American Overseas Airlines’ 
Flagship Denmark (NC90922)—sure that no matter 
how high you fly you'll enjoy “living room” comfort. 


Why? Because a sensitive Cabin Pressure Regulator, 
designed and made by AiResearch, “exhales” air with 
superhuman intelligence so that your cabin is always 
just the right pressure. 


The regulator on the NC90922 has logged more than 
3,900 flight hours... over 25,000,000 passenger miles. 
Even though millions of cubic feet of cabin air—dense 
with impurities like tobacco smoke—have passed 
through it, the regulator has required no maintenance 
save periodic inspection. No AiResearch cabin pressure 
regulator has ever experienced a mechanical failure 
in flight! 


The 


The cabin pressure regulator is just one of the 
many components pioneered by AiResearch to make 
possible the high altitude, high speed flight of mod- 
ern aircraft. This equipment is now specified on a 
majority of all new commercial and military high 
altitude or jet-propelled planes produced in the U.S. 


@ Whatever your field—AiResearch engineers 
—designers and manufacturers of rotors oper- 
ating in excess of 100,000 rpm—invite your 
toughest problems involving high speed wheels. 
Specialized experience is also available in 
creating compact turbines and compressors; 
actuators with high speed rotors; air, gas and 
fluid heat exchangers; air pressure, temperature 
and other automatic controls. 


WAn inquiry on your company 





sistas AiResearch 


protects America. DIVISION DF 


Join now! THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


letterhead will receive prompt attention. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles 45, California 
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Old-fashioned soprano? Lily Pons likes one-piece suits 


Nothing Doing: Vacationing on the 
Italian Riviera, Luty Pons, the diminutive 
coloratura, took her turn at scorning the 
French bathing suit. “If you want to be 
the rage on the Italian and French Ri- 
viera,” she wrote home, “don’t wear those 
postage-stamp bathing suits but a good 
old-fashioned one-piece affair. I predict 
that French suits will never become fash- 
ionable in the United States because they 
don’t leave enough to the imagination.” 


Straight and Narrew: During a two- 
day stopover in Florence, Greta GarBo 
visited the shoemaker SALVATORE Farra- 
GAMA and ordered 70 pairs of low-heeled 
hand-sewn shoes, size 7 AA. “Contrary to 
worldwide rumors that Miss Garbo has 





Acme 


The Summerses: Full production 
44 


big feet,” Farragama said, “seldom have 
I found among my clientele a person with 
such well-proportioned feet.” 


Death at the Races: BiLL Opom, 
spectacular flier who holds the round-the- 
world (73 hours, 5 minutes, 11 seconds) 
and international distance records (4,957 
miles), was killed in the National Air 
Races at Cleveland along with an occu- 
pant of the house into which his plane 
ploughed. The 29-vear-old Kansan’s modi- 
fied F-51 Mustang crashed and burned 
in an early lap of the Thompson Trophy 
race on Labor Day. Minutes afterward, 
Cook Cleland of Cleveland set a new 
record (397.071 m.p.h.) in the 225-mile 
closed-course event, of which Odom had 
said he’d “rather fly around the world any- 
time.” Last week, Californian Joe De 
Boua made a new mark (470.136 m.p.h.) 
in the Bendix Trophy race, and ex-Navy 
pilot Benjamin Mckillen took the Tinner- 
man Trophy with a record 386.069 m.p.h. 


Full House Plus: En route from her 
home in Ohio to the Wac convention 
in Philadelphia, ex-Wac Marcaret K. 
SumMMeERs exhibited her rather overcome 
husband and the three sets of twins they 


— 


had produced in 27 months. 


Fall River Legend: Remember that 
1892 mystery in Fall River, Mass.? 


Lizzie Borden with an ax 

Gave her father forty whacks. 
When she saw what she had done 
She gave her mother forty-one. 


Lizzie Borden was never convicted 
because the state couldn’t produce the 
murder weapon. Last week a carpenter 
working in the Borden home discovered 
a false wall in a chimney recess, con- 
cealing an old, dust-covered ax. 





Royal Trimming: Nine-month-old 
Prince Cuarzes of Britain “sat up like a 
little man” for his first haircut, his barber, 
Felix West, reported. He didn’t cut the 
curls too short, West said, adding: “Just 
took the surplus off around the back to 
give him a young gentleman’s appearance. 
[Charles] laughed when I tickled his ear 
with the comb;” he waved and said 
“Ta-ta” as he left the nursery. 


Ne Mystery: Los Angeles police broke 
into the hotel room of Craic Rice, 41, the 
detective-story writer, after she phoned a 
friend that she would be dead “in fifteen 
minutes.” They found her with a bottle of 
whisky and two bottles of sleeping pills. 
“What can you do for a broken heart?” 
she asked officers, despondent over her 
impending divorce from Henry Demott, 
29, a radio writer-producer. Later she ad- 
mitted it was a ruse to regain his love. 


Liebested: For months the romance be- 
tween handsome Count Griorcio CIN, 
wealthy Italian businessman, and film 
actress MERLE OpEeRON was the’ talk of 
the Continent. Last week they lunched 
together at an airport restaurant in 
Cannes before the count took off in his 
private plane on a flight to Venice. 
Minutes later the plane clipped a pine 
tree and crashed in flames. Its owne: 
was killed. The actress fainted and was 
carried to her hotel. Reviving, she 
sobbed: “My life is finished. There’s no 
point in going on.” 


Refugee: Adding a light touch to the 
hurricane which lashed Miami Beach, 
Fla., a tousled little possum clung tena- 
ciously to a marble statue in a pond. Iso- 
lated from land, he perched on Dan Cu- 
pid’s head, giving him a Dan Boone look. 
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Possum on a pedestal 
o Newsweek, September 12, 1949 
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‘Well keep these 4 longtime, Mommy |" 


OF COURSE. everybody likes this wonderful new MELMAC* dinnerware. 


It is ideal for gay breakfasts, smart luncheons, bright dinners. ( 


[ts colors are soft, rich, permanent. Its finish and feel are like fine ———_— ] 





china—yet MeLMac dinnerware is surprisingly durable —light to 


lift and carry. And so safely and easily cleaned it almost makes AMERICAN Cyanamid LOM PANY 


; - . . ee 
dishwashing a pleasure! 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥ 


MexMac is one of several important molding compounds 









developed by American Cyanamid to help the plastic industry 


meet your needs with the right plastic for every purpose, 





Materials for the Plastics Industry 
one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 
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How to cure 
an 8300-ton toothache 


“Cooking” special silica sand for glass- 
makers is the operation you see pictured 
here—as handled in a western sand com- 
pany’s plant. They feed 800 tons of wet sand 
a day into a ponderous rotating oven. There 
it slides slowly over a series of baffles and 
through a roaring flame that bakes it dry. 
But they were losing valuable production 
because of almost constant tooth trouble 
with the giant ring gear driving the dryer. 


Root of the trouble was that the combina- 
tion of heavy load and shock of the shifting 
sand produced unequal strains which fre- 
quently snapped the gear teeth. Every time 
this happened, the dryer had to be shut 
down for repairs. The result was a loss of 
over 800 tons production every day of 
downtime—a “toothache” that was taking a 
sizable bite out of profits. So the G.T.M. 
—Goodyear Technical Man—was asked 
whether V-belts could handle this “killer” 
drive. 


“Bridgework” was indicated. The G.T.M. 
said “Yes,” and on his suggestion a huge 


GOOD,» 





plate was welded over the ring gear—sup- 
ported by bridging which would also help 
keep the belts cool by permitting air to cir- 
culate underneath the sheave. To power the 
drive, he specified 20 E-C Cord V-Belts—se- 
lected because they have high-tensile rayon 
cords in the load-bearing section. This extra 
strength in the working heart of these belts 
gives them the ability to handle heavy loads 
and stresses that snap ordinary belts—or 
gear teeth. 


Trouble cured! Since changing the power 
of the drive more than a year ago, the plant 
reports 24-hour-a-day operation without a 
single shutdown. The savings in repair costs 
and production have mounted into the 
thousands of dollars—more than enough to 
cover the entire cost of the change-over. 


Taking pains to remove aches from power 
transmission problems like this one is a 
usual practice with the G.T.M. Call on him 
to help you with recommendations for flat 
belts, V-belts, or any of the Goodyear 
Industrial Rubber Products you use in your 
business. Write Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





E-C Cord—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubbe tomper y 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@ -Specified 
E-C Cord V-Belt Drive for 
SAND DEHYDRATOR 





‘20 E-c CORD 
V-BELTS 
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CORROSION causes WEAR 


that costs money 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE may be able 


é 


to help you with your corrosion-wear problems 


Corrosion cnaws at parts and machines with silent teeth 
that take a costly toll in breakdowns and wearouts. 

In pumping mine water, minerals and acids eat at pump 
parts... in pharmaceutical manufacturing, chemical com- 
pounds chew up filter drums .. . in oil refining, some parts 
must be highly acid-resistant ... in papermaking, the 
valves and fittings of sulphite digesters must resist a highly 
corrosive load ... in fcod processing, natural acids dam- 
age metal parts. 

In your plant, such corrosion may be causing unnecessary 
wear that is eating up part of your profit. Our business is 


IMPACT VIBRATION 


ABRASION 


CORROSION 
FRICTION 


to help you curb this cost of wear. More than 70 different 
Brake Shoe alloys are available for testing in any particular 
corrosive medium. 

For over 46 years Brake Shoe has worked to make the 
machines and parts used by industry last longer. Our re- 
search has been in the six major fields of wear: impact, 
heat, corrosion, friction, abrasion, and vibration. 

We will work with you toward a solution of your industrial 
wear problems in any of these fields. Write Development 
Department, American Brake Shoe Company, 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 58 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. KELLOGG DIVISION e¢ 


Copyright 1949, American Brah e Company 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION « 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION ° AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
° ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION ° ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION ¢ SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


























Crash Survival 


Oscar the Snowman would stand a fair 
chance of surviving briefly in hell. A late 
entry among the exhibits at the Aero 
Medical Association meeting last week 
in New York, he came close to stealing 
the show. Actually, Oscar is neither 
snow nor man. He is a remarkable suit 
of clothes consisting of fourteen layers 
of gleaming white glass fabric, three of 
aluminum foil, one of silver foil, and one 
of nylon. Protected by this, a man can 
dive into the flaming wreckage of a 
crashed plane and drag out survivors. 

Air Force officers at the Aero Medical 
Laboratory, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, who managed Oscar’s public de- 
but, apologized for the incongruous tennis 
shoes he was wearing. He had already 
taken 600 man-hours to make, they ex- 
plained, and will have to wait until he 
returns to Wright Field to be outfitted 
with boots of the multi-layer material. 
Then he will be ready for testing by a 
human volunteer, who late this month or 
early next will brave a pit filled with 
burning gasoline and oil. There seems 
little reason to fear that this experiment 
might end in disaster, for laboratory tests 
have shown that Oscar can endure 2,000 
degrees Fahrenheit for several minutes. 

The toughest problem in designing 
Oscar was his face. The wearer would 
have to see what he was doing, and yet 
his eyes would have to be protected from 
the glare and radiant heat. The solution 
was a semitransparent oblong mirror of a 
special glass containing gold. 

Emergeney Housing: Several of the 
500 doctors at the meeting (possibly vic- 
tims of the housing shortage) were ob- 
served to hover wistfully about another 
Aero Medical Laboratory exhibit—an in- 
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Parachuting nurses: They ve had rugged training 


Hatable Quonset hut made of rubberized 
cloth. This novel house is roughly 10 feet 
long and 6 feet wide (see cut). But when 
deflated, it folds into a package 2 by 2 
by 3 feet which weighs 125 pounds, in- 
cluding two bicycle-type pumps. 

The Air Force plans to drop such huts 
to crash survivors in Arctic regions. Tests 
in a refrigerated room at Wright-Patterson 
base have shown that four men can 
keep fairly comfortable in a rubber Quon- 
set when the outside temperature is 65 
degrees below zero. Their body-generated 
heat is retained by insulating air layers 
in the walls and floor. 

The new hut will afford protection from 
freezing cold until help arrives, but the 
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Aero Medical Laboratory is still busy 
developing an Arctic emergency kit con- 
taining a pup tent, sleeping bag, signal 
equipment, and food for two weeks, yet 
small enough to be strapped to the seat 
of a fighter plane. Because of the high 
priority of space and weight in military 
planes, many scientists doubted whether 
a satisfactory kit could be designed. The 
reason: Nutritionists estimated that a 
man in the Arctic would need at least a 
pound of food a day, perhaps 2, to keep 
from freezing to death. 

Thus, Dr. George W. Mellinger, an 
Aero Medical Laboratory nutrition expert, 
astounded many doctors at the meeting 
when he reported experiments proving 
that a man in the Arctic can survive on 
only 3% ounces of food a day. The trick 
is to feed him concentrated carbohydrates 
in the form of sugar and starch. Men who 
have subsisted on this meager fare for ten 
days to two weeks in a cold chamber have 
lost weight. But they survived and have 
shown no serious aftereffects. 

Angels of Merey: Not to be outdone 
by the United States Air Force, the RAF 
is also developing ways and means of aid- 
ing crash survivors. Air Marshal P. C. 
Livingston, the tall and affable sandy- 
haired director-general of the RAF medi- 
cal services, told how medical aid can 
now be rushed to normally inaccessible 
places. 

Since last summer Livingston has been 
supervising the training of para-medical 
teams—groups of doctors, nurses, and 
orderlies who can be flown to the site 
of a crash and parachuted down. The 
basic team unit consists of one doctor, 
one trained nurse, one nursing orderly, 
and three male orderlies. The packs they 
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You can get SULEP! 





She can thank Phillips’ ANTACID ACTION for this! 


When acid indigestion keeps you awake at 
night, don’t fume and fret about it. This con- 
dition—which often accompanies constipa- 
tion—can be relieved easily and quickly. All 
you do is take genuine Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia before retiring. Rated as one of the 


fastest, most effective antacids known to 
science, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia goes to 
work almost instantly to ease away sleep- 
robbing acid indigestion. And in what seems 
like no time at all you're deep in sleep... 
a sound, peaceful, wonderful sleep! 


Aid youl awake 
ON THE SUNNY SIOE/ 





She can thank Phillips’ LAXATIVE ACTION for this! 


Besides being an excellent antacid, Double-Action Phillips’ Milk of 


Magnesia is also a marvelous /axative. That’s why, when morning 
comes, it brings you gentle, effective constipation relief ...so you 
not only feel wonderfully rested after your night of slumber, but start 
the day on the sunny side—bright, cheerful and thoroughly refreshed! 
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L 
Liquid Phillips’ is available in 75¢, 50¢ and 25¢ Z = 
bottles. Phillips’ Tablets in $1.00, 50¢ and 25¢ sizes. 
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carry contain enough equipment for a 
major surgical operation. 

The chief headache in the training 
program has been the fact that women 
were never designed to be parachutists, 
Air Marshal Livingston said. Their arms 
are barely strong enough to manage the 
lines which guide the descending chute. 
and their ankles are extremely weak, com- 
pared with men’s. But while Air Marshal 
Livingston’s girls may not have been too 
sound of limb, there was clearly nothing 
wrong with their hearts. 

The girls have persisted, and four 
teams have completed the rugged train- 
ing course, which consists of gymnasium 
exercises, several 100-foot drops in a 
captive chute, two drops from a bal- 
loon 800 feet up, and eight descents 
from a plane. One nurse was so eager to 
become a para-nurse that she concealed 
a previously broken ankle. In landing 
she favored that ankle and broke the other 
leg. Another on her sixth jump got her 
lines twisted and landed so fast that she 
was severely shaken up and suffered a 
mild concussion. She insisted on com- 
pleting her training and later received a 
military decoration for her bravery. 

Livingston envisioned his para-medical 
brigade as a temporary expedient—a 
bridge between the present and the time 
when larg ge helicopters will take over the 
job of aiding crash survivors. But even 
when para-medical teams are no longer 
needed, the parachuting nurses will be 
much better adapted to RAF service than 
those who have not had the training. 
Their experience, he explained, will be a 
bond between them and the men. 


Audible Gallstones 


Gallstones, which range from the size 
of a grain of sand to that of a hen’s egg, 
are elusive when they are very small. 
Occasionally even the most competent 
surgeon will miss one, leaving it in the 
patient’s body where it continues to cause 
excruciating pain and sometimes jaun- 
dice. 

X-rays help only a little in spotting 
gallstones, since most are transparent to 
X-rays. But a new electronic gadget has 
come to the rescue of anxious surgeons. 
The instrument, called a cholelithophone, 
has a thin, flexible probe which the sur- 
geon inserts in narrow ducts. When the 
tip of the probe encounters a stone, it 
acts like a phonograph needle and relays 
the inaudible click to an amplifier and 
thence to a loudspeaker, which emits a 
distinctive “ping.” 

Pleased by the reception given their 
gadget in several hospitals, the choleli- 
thophone’s inventors—Dr. Eric A. Walker 
and E. G. Thurston of Pennsylvania State 
College and Dr. C. K. Kirby of the Uni- 
veisity of Pennsylvania Medical School— 
were last week working on a similar in- 
strument to hunt out kidney stones. 


Newsweek, September 12, 1949 
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Trane points 


A million square feet of factory is tough to heat. Par- 
ticularly when it’s crisscrossed by moving production 
lines, all at various levels. 


That was the headache faced by builders of the huge 
new Hotpoint Chicago plant—world’s largest range 
plant — where “pushbutton” ranges tumble out at a 
record rate. And that was how Trane equipment came 
into the picture. 


Trane projection unit heaters—some 90 of them—were 
mounted at varied heights in the vast building. Some are 
30 feet high to gain clearance from all production lines. 


These Trane down-blow units are designed especially 





for high mounting. They clear all cranes and other pro- 
duction equipment, and at the same time salvage heat 
usually lost near the ceiling. Practical... effective... 
economical to install and to operate. 


Thus was a tough problem solved—by the same equip- 
ment which makes air more efficient, more comfortable, 
more usable in thousands of offices, stores, plants. 


Heating a factory may not be your problem. But, if it 
has to do with air— Trane engineers know air. How to 
warm it, cool it, dry it, humidify it, clean it or move it. 
Your local Trane representative will be glad to work 
with your own architect, engineer or contractor. 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN @ TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO R ta n tre 


Manufacturing Engineers of Heating and Air Conditioning Equipment . . . Offices in 75 Cities 


THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 


> Heating, power and process piping was by the P. Nacey Company, Chicago. 
Frank E. Moran of the P. Nacey Company supervised the project. 
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Now! Magnavox 16” Television 


$3995° 


Table $25 e 


BAT @elatii-titehilels 
Lmatel® Lileriae) 21 
"150" screen... 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 





‘*He just seems to lose his head when 
I forget the bitters in his Manhattans’’ 
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AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER 
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Onward, Upward 


The cost of broadcasting continued to 
go up in 1948, the National Association 
of Broadcasters noted last week in an 
analysis of station incomes. The gross in- 
come for the industry, $408,000,000, was 
up 9 per cent from 1947. But operating 
expenses ate up 82 per cent of this, com- 
pared with 79 per cent in 1947. 

The analysis was based on figures ob- 
tained from approximately 1,900 AM, 
FM, and television operations. One hun- 
dred and twenty, which were in the red, 
were principally small and new. 


Schwerin Scores 


To help networks and sponsors know 
in advance what listeners will think of 
their shows, Horace Schwerin and his 
Schwerin Research Corp. have asked 
350,000 people in the last three years to 
give him their reactions to radio pro- 
grams. This year he has branched out to 
question some 30,000 television viewers. 

After months of experiments with dif- 
ferent combinations of people Schwerin 
and NBC think that a dependable meth- 
od of gauging audience reaction to tele- 
vision program content has been achieved. 
Different types of shows* have been pre- 
sented to audiences which contained pro- 
portions of men to women, prosperous- 
income groups to lower-income groups, 
and highly educated to poorly educated 
persons approximating the proportions in 
the national population. These audiences 
registered their likes and dislikes for each 
part of the shows. 

Most of the trials were made with 
groups of 300 in auditoriums, but as a 
further check one show, Quiz Kids, was 
also tested with a mail survey of 13,000 
television-set owners in the Middle West. 
The results were almost identical. 

What They Liked: On the basis of 
his surveys Schwerin could make some 
tentative observations to the network 
and to sponsors, The human-interest pro- 
gram tested, The Black Robe, which 
achieved the highest audience approval, 
gives a series of about a dozen episodes 
before a night-court judge (NEWSWEEK, 
July 11). The audiences which rated it 
indicated to Schwerin that they liked the 
scenes in which two people conflicted 
better than those in which one character 
told his story alone; they also preferred 
the longer scenes to the shorter. 

Joel Kupperman, most popular Quiz 
Kid on radio, won the approval of view- 
ers at the outset, but as the program wore 
on, his know-it-all manner annoyed them. 
On the other hand, 6-year-old Melvin 
Miles, who is least appealing to radio 
listeners, completely charmed the view- 
ers even though he didn’t know the an- 





*A quiz program, a play, a human-interest show, 
a newscast, a combination drama and discussion 
program, and a puppet show. 
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swers, The highest approval for the show 
was registered with grandparents-a 
practical point for sponsors with prod- 
ucts to sell this group. 

The old radio saying that a program 
following a show as popular as Jack 
Benny’s can beat a gong and get a good 
rating doesn’t hold on television. The TV 
audience is selective in what it watches. 
Occupying the time spot following Mil- 





Schwerin turns to TV testing 


ton Berle is no advantage for a poor 
show. The viewer will stand up, go ove: 
to his receiver, and switch to a bette: 
program—or maybe even give up and 
read a magazine. 

On Trial: This Sunday night viewers 
in eleven cities in the NBC network who 
tuned in Garroway at Large (NBC-TV, 
Sunday, 10-10:30 p.m. EDT) saw small 
digits fade in and then out of the screen. 
NBC and Schwerin were making a new 
kind of test. Called the Television Pro 
gram Jury, it is based on the tabulation 
of score cards marked by 2,000 set own- 
ers around New York City as_ they 
watched the numbered sections of shows 
at home. The 40 or so numbers which 
appear on the TV screen are superim 
posed over the regular show by an addi- 
tional camera. The jurors are supposed 
to check which numbered scenes they 
like or dislike. 

The Garroway show, according to its 
star, Dave Garroway, was “as close as we 
could get to a typical show.” The reason 
it was tested, Schwerin explained, was 
“to see how good it is so’s to sell it.” As 
an added gimmick, Garroway invited the 
general audience to make its own score 
cards and mail them in. 

Out of curiosity, Schwerin also mailed 
ballots to some 70 radio critics and col- 
umnists asking them to score the show. 
The test of the judgment of the profes- 
sional viewers was not exactly official, 
but Schwerin and his associates were 
waiting eagerly for the returns to com- 
pare them with the opinions of the final 
judges—the public. 
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Dream Station 


There were already six radio stations in 
Birmingham, Ala., but here was one with 
a difference. WEDR was the first to beam 
its broadcasts directly to the 242,000 
Negroes of Jefferson County. And it was 
the first completely Negro-staffed sta- 
tion in the United States. 

WEDR was the idea of J. Edward 
Reynolds,* a 40-year-old Marine veteran 
who has seen every side of radio in sta- 
tions in his home state, South Carolina, 
and Alabama. Since December he and 
his two partners (also white) have spent 
nearly $30,000 getting the station into 
operation—smooth sailing until vandals 
cut the supporting cables on the broad- 
cast tower two weeks before WEDR was 
to go on the air (Newsweek, Aug. 8). 
In mid-August the station started broad- 
casting. A guard protected the new tower. 

Although there have been rumors of 
Ku Klux Klan threats, most of Birming- 
ham has welcomed the station. The city 
fathers re-zoned a’ predominantly resi- 
dential district for the construction of its 
two-story brick headquarters. And far 
from railing at possible competition, 
established broadcasters credited the new- 
comer with providing service for an audi- 
ence they could not reach. After less than 
two weeks of broadcasts, some Negroes 
were already resolved to listen to WEDR 
only from now on. 

A pudgy man with a slow drawl, Reyn- 
olds has worked tirelessly and fast 
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Reynolds: “Negroes need WEDR” 


through the hot summer months to lay 
a solid foundation of programming and 
advertising. When a local beer distribu- 
tor offered to pay more than the estab- 
lished time charges, Reynolds turned him 
down, explaining: “We're trying to help 
[the listeners] and what kind of help 
would we be if we gave them religious 





*WEDR, the call letters, stand for Ed Reynolds. 
September 12, 1949 
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programs one minute and then a beer 
ad the next?” 

As on most independent stations, rec- 
ords will be the backbone of the program 
department. “We'll broadcast good music, 
health programs, public-service pro- 
grams,” Reynolds says. Rations of boogie- 
woogie and bop will be slim. Sports 
coverage will be stressed, but aside from 
reports on local doings there will be no 
news programs. 

Hardly a crusader, Reynolds has no in- 
tention of making WEDR an organ for 
the discussion of race problems. And “we 
intend to stay completely out of politics 
—including political ads,” he asserts. 

Even so the station has a mission. As 
Reynolds puts it: “We've established 
WEDR to help the Negro. We want to 
aid the race educationally, culturally, and 
any other way possible . . . Birmingham 
Negroes need WEDR. They need it for 
their own advancement as well as for their 
entertainment and pleasure. Whether 
WEDR will be an answer to Northern 
criticisms, I don’t know. That wasn’t our 
intention. But if WEDR does serve to an- 
swer some of those criticisms—fine!” 

And to add their support to his pur- 
pose, Father E. J. Lawlor, about Birming- 
ham’s top citizen in Negro eyes, President 
F. D. Patterson of Tuskegee Institute, 
Mayor Cooper Green, and others gave 
WEDR a booming send-off in its formal 
dedication Sunday. 


Preview 


For the week of Sept. 8-14. Times are 
EDT and are subject to change: 


Radio 


Yankee From Olympus (CBS, Thurs- 
day, 10-10:30 p.m.). James Hilton’s Hall- 
mark Playhouse presents Robert Young in 
the biography of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

Piano Playhouse (ABC, Sunday, 12:30- 
1 p.m.). Concert pianist Jesus Maria San- 
roma and jazzman Teddy Wilson join the 
team of Cy Walter and Stan Freeman. 

Could Be (NBC, Sunday, 2-3 p.m.). 
First of six documentaries presented in 
cooperation with United Nations Radio 
under Norman Corwin. A fantasy on win- 
ning peace by blitz tactics. 

Town Meeting (ABC, Tuesday, 8:30- 
9:30 p.m.). Prime Minister Pandit Nehru 
opening the discussion on “What Are 
Democracys Best Answers to Commu- 
nism?” From New Delhi, India. 


Television 


Pride’s Castle (NBC, Sunday, 9-10 
p.m.). Louise Allbritton and others in a 
dramatization of Frank Yerby’s best-sell- 
ing costume novel. 

Studio One (CBS, Monday, 10-11 
p.m.). “Kyra Zelas,” with Felicia Mon- 
tealegre and Richard Hart, the first show 
of the new season. 


“days- 
sooner” delivery 
at low cost, Pacific Intermountain Ex- 
press keeps constant track of each one 
of its hundreds of line-haul tractors 
and semi-trailers all the way from Cal- 
ifornia to the Mid-West. 


Pictured above is the P:I-E Central 
Dispatch Board in Denver, Colorado. 
Kept current by leased-wire dispatches 
throughout the day, it shows where 
each P-I-E unit is; whether loaded, in 
process of loading or unloading, out 
on pickup or delivery, in line-haul 
transit, or available for immediate use. 
The contents of each loaded trailer to 
the nearest 1,000 pounds are shown 
separately for each destination on 
P-I-E’s lines. 

Ashipment can be traced in a few hours 
because the Board shows the location 
of the trailer in which it is moving. 


Centralized control—undivided responsibility !— 
two more reasons ‘Shippers agree it’s P-I-E!"’ 
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® That’s right, clock it! Next 
time you’re plagued with stiff, 
lame muscles after overdoing, 
look at your watch! 

Then rub those torture- 

spots with effective 
Absorbine Jr.—the favorite stand-by lini- 
ment of many professional athletes for over 
fifty years! 


Chances are you’ll be surprised how 





quickly relief comes! Because Absorbine Jr, | 


has two beneficial actions: 


First, it cools and soothes those sore places 
on application. Second, it counters the irrita- 
tion that causes the pain with a grand muscle- 

relaxing effect. What re- 

lief! Get Absorbine Jr. 

at any drugstore... 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Burning Britches 


Ivan Harzel, a young Californian em- 
ployed by a county agricultural commis- 
sion, got the warmest surprise of his life. 
He had been working hard in a field near 
Yreka, Calif., and was just getting set to 
relax for a moment when—pouf!—his 
pants burst into flame. 

It turned out, according to the story 
reported last week in Chemical and En- 
gineering News, that Harzel had been us- 
ing a weed killer which contained sodium 
chlorate, a highly inflammable substance 
formerly used in matches. The de-weed- 
ing compound had soaked his pants and 
dried. All it took to set them afire was 
the friction caused when he put his hand 
into his pocket. 


Parachute Plane 


When the second world war ended, 
the makers of light aircraft enjoyed a 
heavy selling boom. Quickly converting 
from war manufacture, the industry sold 
some 33,000 planes in 1946, compared 
with only 3,555 in 1939. 

But there the surge sputtered and 
died. Production nose-dived. This year it 
was estimated that only 6,000 light planes 
would be marketed. Manufacturers soon 
realized that the public was still leery of 
the “flivver” plane, perhaps because it 
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was an expensive luxury, perhaps because 
it landed too fast and did not seem safe 
enough. Or perhaps because it could only 
be flown from an airport often miles from 
home. 

Last week a plane whose backers were 
sure was the answer to at least two of 
these frequently heard objections was be- 
ing flight-tested at grass-covered Matrl- 
ton-Medford Airport in Southern New 
Jersey. 

Stumpy Experiment: The craft had 
been christened the Paraplane, chiefly 
because its designers felt it had a lot 
in common with a parachute. Actually, 
it looked much like any small cabin plane, 
except that its gull wings were deeper and 
more stumpy. But in its performance the 
experimental ship was unique. 

As a result of the Paraplane’s first 
flights, Edward M. Lanier, president of 
the Lanier Aircraft Corp., which built it, 
made a number of predictions about the 
eventual production model. It would: 
> Land and take off in 100 feet. 
> Fly and maneuver safely without spin- 
ning at less than 30 miles an hour. 
> Climb at 1,000 feet a minute and cruise 
at 120 miles per hour. 
> Fit into a single-car garage-size hangar 
(thanks to folding wings). 
> Drive like a car on the highway. 
> Cost the same as a low-priced car. 

More than anything else, the peculiarly 
designed wing of the Paraplane was re- 





Lanier’s wings: Inspired by a derby hat and a paper drinking cup 
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sponsible for its amazing flight character- 
istics. This wing, labeled the “Vacu-jet 
airfoil,” had six vanes which led air from 
the under surface of the wing to the upper 
surface. Behind the upper vane openings 
were six panels covering dished-out wing 
sections. 

With panels and vanes closed, the plane 
would cruise along normally. When the 
pilot wanted to land or take off, he could 
boost his lift force by opening the upper- 
wing panel sections (see lower cut), thus 
creating six vacuum cells. At the same 
time, by opening the vanes he continued 
to have full control of the plane at speeds 
at which an ordinary craft would stall. 
The result: a very slow, steep, safe land- 
ing or a short, steep take-off. 

Paraplane’s Past: Three scarcely 
related objects—an ice-cream cone, a 
clown’s trick hat, and a cone-shaped. pa- 
per drinking cup—were important to the 
Paraplane’s design. 

Lanier’s father, the late Edward H. 
Lanier, pioneered in ice-cream-cone pro- 
duction at the turn of the century, then 
plowed most of his earnings into avia- 
tion. In search of a way to stabilize air- 
craft in slow flight, he and his son drew 
inspiration from watching a cup drop, 
always landing point down. They also 
saw that the cup had more “lift” when it 
was dropped without a cover over the 
open end. This was part of the origin of 
the vacu-cell principle. 

The principle seemed even more plausi- 
ble when the Laniers watched a comedian 
scale his derby hat, open side up, out 
over a theater audience and catch it as it 
boomeranged back to him. The hat had 
lift. Translating the idea into wing de- 
sign, the Laniers built six experimental 
planes (see two in upper cut) from 1929 
to the second world war. Each one incor- 
porated the vacuum cell in the wings. 

Would the Paraplane, a postwar model, 
catch the public fancy? Lanier thought 
it would, observing that “there is little 
doubt of a ready market for an airplane 
if the airplane gives Mr. Average Person 
the things he wants and needs in such 
a vehicle.” 


Rocky Road to Survival 


It will mark the first time that scientists 
and engineers from all parts of the globe 
have sat down around a conference table to 
help each other build a better world through 
improved means of harnessing resources. Soil 
erosion, floods, crop failures are problems 
that know no frontiers. Similarly, new means 
of drawing riches from the earth—from cre- 
ating new plant and animal hybrids to im- 
proving methods of mineral discovery—are 
goals common to all countries. 


Thus glowed a press release heralding 
the Aug. 17 opening of UNSCCUR 
(United Nations Scientific Conference 
on the Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources). Secretary-General Trygve 
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the truck?! 


to see FAMOUS TIMKEN-DETROIT FEATURES 


like these for improving performance and cutting costs! 


HYPOID 


HEAVY-DUTY GEARING 





The offset Hypoid pinion is 
bigger and stronger. Bearings 
are bigger. More teeth are in 
contact, reducing loading per 
unit of contact area. Torque- 
transmitting capacity is in- 
creased. Slower gear ratios are 
practical without loss of 
strength. Write for free booklet. 


“TORSION-FLOW" SHAFTS — Here are the strongest shafts made 
for each spline diameter! ““Torsion-Flow” forging makes grain 


structure conform to shaft profile. 16 slant-sided splines have 
increased root diameter. Splines are shortened for uniform 
distribution of twisting stresses. 


You can’t judge a truck by 
hitting the high spots. Look 
underneath! Look for Timken- 
Detroit “3 for 1” Axles with 
Hypoid Gearing. See for 
yourself the famous Timken- 
Detroit features that boost 
operating profits and cut main- 
tenance costs. Specify Timken- 
Detroit “3 for 1” Axles and 
Brakes for your new trucks. 
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A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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@ Seals Concrete, Cement, Brick, 
Stone, Stucco, Asbestos and Plaster! 


Surfa-Sele is a white, eggshell gloss 
liquid sealer that will sea/ concrete, 
brick, stone, cement, stucco, asbes- 
tos and plaster .. . inside or out. It 
is an ideal foundation coat as well 
as sealer where dampness, humidity 
or steam are constantly passing 
through these surfaces. 


@ Can be Used on Damp or Wet Surfaces 
Surfa-Sele can be brushed directly 
on a damp or wet surface. Simply 
wipe or sponge off surface water 
immediately before application. 


@ How to Use Surfa-Sele 

Start with a clean surface. First re- 
move all paint, whitewash or other 
old, ineffective material previously 
applied. Then apply Surfa-Sele 
brushing it well into the surface. 
Surfa-Sele penetrates the pores and 
dries in from two to eight hours, 
forming a union with the surface 
which cannot be removed except by 
mechanical force, taking part of the 
structure with it. 


Write today on your business letterhead for 
your test sample at no cost or obligation. 





RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Lie had invited experts from 
78 countries, including all 
59 members of the UN. AI- 
most 700 brains showed up 
at Lake Success, N. Y. (With 
the exception of Yugoslavia, 
which sent four delegates, 
the Iron Curtain nations de- 
clined to participate. ) 

There was no question that 
in a world of dwindling re- 
sources and rapidly expand- 
ing population the need for 
such a scientific conclave was 
urgent. When the meeting 
closed early. this week, con- 
siderable doubt remained, 
however, as to how much 
had been accomplished. The 
scientists had discussed top- 
ics ranging from the protec- 
tion of the white rhinoceros 
in Uganda and the destruc- 
tion of the hyena in Kenya 
to the restoration of wasted 
forests and grasslands in less 
exotic localities. They had 
told each other how to make 
food from trees and seaweed 
and how to eke out metal 
from low-grade ores. 

Nevertheless, when one 
Mexican oil expert proposed 
that an international commit- 
tee, under the sponsorship of 
the UN or-some other body, 
be set up to survey the 
world’s petroleum reserves, 
he drew a complete blank. 
No official action could be taken, he was 
told, because “this scientific conference 
has not been authorized to make specific 
recommendations.” 

Although the scientists were powerless 
to act or even to resolve, they outlined a 
rocky road to survival. During discussion 
periods economists would rise and ask: 
“But how can we afford to put into prac- 
tice these sweeping conservation meas- 
ures?” The scientists would grimly re- 
ply: “How can we afford not to?” 


Battle of the Plants 


A smoldering scientific wrangle, one 
of the bitterest of modern times, burst 
into bright flame last week. The point in 
question was: How efficiently do plants 
use the sun’s energy in building their 
tissues? In 1923 a German biochemist 
named Otto Warburg completed a long 
series of elaborate experiments and an- 
nounced that the efficiency was about 65 
per cent, an amazing figure when com- 
pared with the efficiency of other living 
processes such as animal muscular move- 
ment (about 20 to 30 per cent). 

Warburg was a Nobel Prize winner, 
but a few scientists wanted to confirm 
his findings. Using slightly different 
techniques, they made their own meas- 


What, 





No Vikings? Harvard archeologist 
William S. Godfrey Jr. last week completed 
two years of digging under the famous in- 
scrutable Newport, R.1., Tower. He found 
wood and mortar chips and coins, but noth- 
ing predating the colonial period. Thus the 
tower, variously attributed to the Vikings, 
a Portuguese explorer, and many others, 
appears to be just an early American mill. 


urements. One of them, Prof. Robert 
Emerson of the University of Illinois, 
became convinced that Warburg had 
been wrong; that the maximum efficiency 
under ideal laboratory conditions was 
only 20 to 25 per cent. A year ago Emer- 
son invited Warburg to come to the 
United States so that together they could 
check the new figures. 

Warburg came, but according to one 
story he declined to work with Emerson. 
Instead he enlisted a group of other 
scientists to collaborate in new experi- 
ments. They were Dean Burk of the 
National Cancer Institute, Sterling Hen- 
dricks of the National Institutes of 
Health, Mitchell Korzenovsky of the 
United States Public Health Service, and 
Victor Schocken of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Plant Industry Station. 

In the current issue of Science, War- 
burg and his associates reported their 
conclusions: Under favorable conditions 
a green alga, one of the simplest forms of 
plant life, could indeed make use of at 
least 65 per cent of the light energy it re- 
ceived. 

Emerson and his supporters were ex- 
pected to fight back hotly, mainly on the 
ground that Warburg's efficiency figure 
was unbelievably high. They also ques- 
tion part of his laboratory procedure. 
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Love, of course, is as old as old can be. The young idea we call 
your attention to is that sleek material their rainwear is made of, 
vinyl plastic. Modern chemists developed it just ten years ago. _ 
Thousands of things are now made of vinyl plastic, one of the 
most versatile new materials man has created. You find it in uphol- DIAMOND 
stery, floor covering, recordings, piping, shoe soles, shower curtains, 
textiles, wall tile—all of them notable for durability, washability 
and beauty. All stainproof, rotproof, nonflammable, water repellent. 
Tons of DIAMOND ALKALI Chlorine are used by the producers of vinyl 
plastic. Other DIAMOND chemicals add special qualities: Chlorowax 40, CHEMICALS 
for moldability ; Chlorowax 70, a fire retardant; Precipitated Calcium ~~ 
Carbonate,a filler ; Chromate,a pigment. The growth of plastics is rooting 
these Chemicals You Live By,especially chlorine,deep in your daily life. 


. 2 Chemicals you lure by DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY... CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA®* CHLORINE & DERIVATIVES *BICARBONATE OF SODA® SILICATES * CALCIUM COMPOUNDS * CHROME COMPOUNDS * ALKALI SPECIALTIES 





YoU CAN BE SURE..1F rs Westinghouse 


THIS 1S A LOUD NOISE IN OUR QUIETORIUM 


For one brief moment, we thought of showing 
you a real picture of this Quietorium of ours. 

But actually it looks much the same as any 
other room built in the middle of a factory ... 
even if it is all double walls, and sound traps, 
floating springs and such. 

What makes it unusual is something we 
can’t picture... silence so complete that 
even the sound of a human heartbeat can 
be measured, 

Our refrigerator compressors march in con- 
tinuous procession through this tinkered-up 


room... each one “auditioned” by an expert 
sound technician. When an occasional one acts 
up like a noisy little brat, it is sent right back 
to the shop for another “silencing treatment”. 

We have the old-fashioned idea that you 
want a refrigerator to refrigerate. Noise- 
makers can be had at the five-and-dime. 

Hence the Quietorium. It puts the finger 
on our ideal of perfection and holds us to it. 
It’s just one of scores of tests we make on 
everything from turbines to toasters... 
to make sure we live up to that ideal. 


BROADEST LINE OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 























Fleur’s Flair 


In her neatly cluttered fifth-floor office 
at Look, the boss’s wife had been as busy 
and quiet as a snowstorm. Everyone 
knew Fleur Fenton Cowles, bright and 
blond, was piecing together a new maga- 
zine, but as to just what it would be like, 
not even some of the top Look brass were 
sure. Some said “a fashion book.” They 
were simply half-safe. 

A willowy, sometimes whirring, some- 
times purring dynamo of a woman, Fleur 
Cowles wears outsized, owlish glasses, 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


The Cowleses: “In the class field to stay” 


paints as a hobby, and talks the super- 
charged talk of the Madison Avenue ad 
business. At 15 she bluffed her way into 
a $100-a-week department-store adver- 
tising job. By the time she was 27, she 
and her first husband, Atherton Pettin- 
gell, controlled the Dorland International 
Pettingell & Fenton agency. After the 
war she was a Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee consultant. 

Helpmate: Two and a half years ago 
she married Gardner (Mike) Cowles, a 
magazine man with a penchant for pic- 
tures and bobtailed titles (Look, Quick). 
He was 43, she 33 and his third wife. 
The new Mrs. Cowles told a reporter: 
“I was mad about his’ mind.” She _per- 
sonally redecorated their New York 
house. Soon she also was helping her 
husband mind his business. 

As the woman’s editor of Look, she 
jazzed up its lacier features. Along with 
a general overhauling, the perky distaff 
departments helped boom circulation to 
a new high, 3,150,000. Last May Fleur 
and Mike Cowles launched their vest- 
pocket-sized Quick, a best-selling news 
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weekly (present circulation, 430,000) 
which dehydrates the news into capsule 
summaries. 

All the while, though, the Cowleses’ 
eyes and pocketbook were cocked square- 
ly on another—and better-heeled—reader 
group: the so-called “class market.” Like 
many other publishers, they were haunted 
by the ghost of the late and lamented 
Vanity Fair, and they toyed with tony 
formats of several sorts. “It struck us 
that there has been nothing really new 
in the class field in many years,” Mike 
Cowles said. 

Anyway, the monied field was Fleur 
Cowles’s meat. Her ad agency 
had specialized in hawking 
expensive clothes and luxury 
cars. As merely a_ general 
magazine editor, she said, “I 
was wasting away my whole 
background.” In January the 
Cowleses hired Arnold Ging- 
rich, a onetime Esquire edi- 
tor, to general-manage the 
project and, meanwhile, to 
turn up new production proc- 
esses. A Paris office was 
opened. Between April and 
June, Mrs. Cowles and As- 
sociate Editor George Davis 
wrote and mapped 100 pages 
of text and pictures. 

This week Fleur and Mike 
Cowles were ready to let the 
trade squint at a prepublica- 
tion issue of their editorial 
blessed event, expected in 
January. Its inevitably terse 
title: Flair. An arty, lushly 


pictorial 50-cent monthly, 
Flair will be run completely 
separate from Look and 


Quick. It will cover, in upper 
middle-brow tones, fashion, literature, 
travel, art, décor, and entertainment. 
What will seize the reader’s eye: odd- 
size pages, a binding which makes all 
facing pages seem to be a center fold, a 
variety of printing methods, and a peek- 
aboo cover that gives the viewer a taste 
of the picture on a second cover. 

“We're in the class field to stay,” 
Fleur Cowles said. “Whatever Flair 
takes, it'll get.” 


No Journey for Margaret 


In the years from 1937 to 1948, when 

J. E. (Holy Joe) Atkinson was publisher 
of The Toronto Daily Star, his fair-haired 
girl was a brunette ex-social worker 
named Margaret Sarah Gould. She was 
only a part-time Star writer until Atkin- 
son had her send back stories from a pre- 
war trip to her native Russia. “We ma- 
terialistic Americans need to revise our 
measure of value,” she wrote from the 
U.S.S.R. “Over the Russian family’s head 
does not hang the deadly sword of fear 
. of insecurity, sickness, incapacita- 














Symbol of 
Sound Protection 


This great seal of the Marine Office 
of America is a hallmark of sound 
underwriting in the fields of Ocean 
and Inland Marine Insurance. 


Organized in 1919 by seven of 
America’s greatest insurance com- 
panies, the Marine Office of America 
has faithfully and efficiently provided 
sound insurance protection on the 
cargoes of American business for more 
than 30 years. 


That is why it is one of America’s 
largest Ocean Marine underwriters. 





These are the strong, dependable 
companies which comprise the 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA: 
* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 
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AMERICA 


116 John Street * New York 7, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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Where in the world.. 


are these worn?” 

















The countries represented here—and many others— 
are as near as your telephone. In fact, you can reach 96 per 
cent of the world’s telephones from your home or office! 
lf, thousands of miles across the oceans, there’s a loved 
friend you’d like to visit with... or an important business 
matter to settle ... reach for your telephone. Say to the 
Long Distance operator: “| want to make an overseas call.” 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE ‘ 
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tion, old age.” Atkinson made her an 
editorial writer when she got back. 

The Star editorially cuddled to the 
Kremlin. The paper, by far Canada’s big- 
gest, supported candidates of the Labor 
Progressive (Communist) Party for mu- 
nicipal and even Parliament seats. 

Margaret Gould herself, a soft-spoken, 
drably dressed woman who needled her 
petit point in the office, was a busy bee 
in organizations like the National Coun- 
cil for Canadian-Soviet Friendship and 
the Canadian Peace movement. More im- 
portant, she was Joe Atkinson’s adviser 
and close companion. She moved from a 
shoddy neighborhood into a big house 
only a few doors from the widower At- 
kinson’s own mansion in Forest Hill. 

About Faee: Last year The Star took 
a quick turn to the right. Atkinson died. 
The daily’s new bosses, his son and son- 
in-law, young Joe Atkinson and Harry 
Hindmarsh, were more conservative po- 
litically. Nor was it a secret that they 
disliked Miss Gould. Once, in old Joe’s 
time, they had unmasked her as _ the 
M. Gould who had been fined for scrib- 
bling a leftish motto on a Niagara Falls 
wall. Holy Joe’s answer was to erase their 
names from The Star’s masthead. After 
he died last year they whittled down 
Miss Gould’s editorial big stick to twig 
size. Nonetheless, they assigned her to 
a round-the-world trip, to begin in New 
York. 

But when she asked for a visa last 
March, United States Immigration men 
turned thumbs down. Her presence in 
the U.S. would be “prejudicial to the 
public interest.” The archrival Toronto 
Telegram happily shouted the news un- 
der an eight-column streamer, and The 
Globe and Mail ran it on page 1. The 
Star kept mum. 

Two weeks ago word leaked out that 
the U. S. Immigration Service had made 
permanent its ban on the 49-year-old 
newswoman, and last week, though it 
still had printed nothing on the case, 
The Star quietly called off her trip. 
“There seems to be so much hysteria in 
the United States,” Margaret Gould re- 
marked. 


Candid Columnist 


Dear Senator Smith: 

You are guilty of bad writing, fuzzy think- 
ing, and barbarous phrases. Perhaps your 
membership in the windiest, wordiest, and 
most dilatory legislative body in the world 
has corrupted your incisive Maine style. 


Without even blinking, Republican 
Sen. Margaret Chase Smith ran this letter 
(from a California professor) last week 
in her syndicated daily column, “Wash- 
ington and You.” On at least one count, 
however, the professor could not com- 
plain. In the sometimes smug trade of 
column writing—where criticism usually 
is quickly buried and forgotten—the Lady 
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from Maine cheerfully takes the raw eggs 
along with the roses. Once a month she 
turns over her column to her letters, good 
and bad. 

One called her “Mrs. Windbag whose 
tongue seems hung in the middle.” Yet 
far from all the 250 to 300 letters (only 
40 per cent of them from Maine) the 
trim, gray, 50-year-old senator gets each 
month are hypercritical. Some hail her 
variously as “straightforward” and “open- 
minded.” A few male readers of her 
five-month-old column, which United 


Feature Syndicate distri‘»utes to 30 news- 





Furopean 


Senator Smith: Some proposed 


papers in sixteen states, have even pro- 
posed marriage. 

A hard-working lawmaker who spends 
fourteen hours a day in her pale-green 
office, Margaret Chase Smith writes her 
column unaided. Each column takes her 
from a ha'f to three hours. Since she 
usually discusses subjects she knows well 
-current legislation, politics, oleo vs. 
butter, and (her pet project) military af- 
fairs—she needs neither a legman nor re- 
searcher. Sometimes she slips in a typical- 
ly Down East homespun piece. One was 
on how women kept cool in Grand- 
ma’s era. 

Newspapering is not new to her. Her 
late husband, Rep. Clyde H. Smith, 
(whom she succeeded in Congress), was 
co-owner of a Maine weekly, The Skow- 
hegan Independent-Reporter. They met 
while she was working in the paper's cir- 
culation department. For years she wrote 
a weekly Washington report for her home- 
state papers. Since she was the first wom- 
an to enter the Senate under her own 
steam (others were first appointed), 
whatever she does seems to interest voters 
everywhere. In Washington she has an- 
other distinction: The television set which 
she and her assistant put together from 
a ready-to-assemble kit is the only one in 
the Senate Office Building that works. 


September 12, 1949 
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[he last home of General George 
Armstrong Custer was at Fort 
Lincoln, North Dakota, where he 
was assigned to command troops in 
that area. An outpost on the fron- 
tier of Indian country, the fort 
boasted no luxuries, but the general 
and his wife soon transformed their 
bare quarters into a comfortable, attractive home. 


Custer and his spirited Seventh Cavalry injected new 
life into the Fort’s inhabitants. The general, with his 
tawny hair—worn shoulder length—and his restless, 
energetic nature, was a colorful and popular soldier. 
Since military duties consisted of little more than 
preventing trouble between the Indians and westward- 
moving whites, there were 
frequent periods of inactiv- 
ity, and at such times Cus- 
ter and his talented young 
wife became the sponsors of 
balls, musicals and other 
entertainments designed to 
relieve tedium and bolster 
morale. 


Then, on the morning of 
May 17, 1876, General Cus- 
ter, at the head of his troops, 
leaned from his saddle to 
bid goodbye to his wife and 
the home she had made on the edge of the wilderness. At the shout 
of command, the guidons flashed up and the regiment wheeled into 
double column and rode west into Sioux country. They didn’t know 
it, but the men of Custer’s immediate command were headed for 
the battle of Little Big Horn and a rendezvous with destiny. Not 
one of them ever came back. 








The Home, through its agents and brokers is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


« THE HOME * 
SPrsurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


There is a competent Home 
representative in your 
community to serve your 
insurance needs 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1949, The Home Insurance Company 
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< SAVE 15% TO 40% 
: OF CALCULATING COSTS 





Burroughs 
| the caleulator that remembers 


Exclusive ““memory” dials accumulate the results 
of individual calculations to give a grand total 


or net result —eliminate time-wasting rehandling 
of figures. 


Users report savings of 15 % to 40% of calculat- 
ing costs on payroll and invoicing. Ask to see a 
demonstration of this remarkable calculator on 
your own work in your own office. 


frie lookla pves fail / 


Write for informative booklet, “Investigate 
Before You Calculate.” Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 





WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 

















—- TRANSITION — 


Fourth Generation: Former President 
Hersert Hoover, 75, became a great- 
grandfather Aug. 29 when STEVEN, a 7- 
pound boy, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover III, in Palo Alto, Calif. 


Birthday: Flags flew in the streets of 
The Hague to honor former QUEEN W1L- 
HELMINA of the Netherlands on her 69th 
birthday, Aug. 31, a year after she ab- 
dicated the throne in favor of her daugh- 
ter, Queen Juliana. 


Married: Rep. FRANKLIN DELANO 
Rooseve.t Jr., 35, third son of the late 
President, for the second time, and Sv- 
ZANNE PERRIN, 28, for the first; at a quiet 





International 


Newlyweds: The Roosevelts 


wedding in New York, Aug. 31. After the 
ceremony twenty guests sipped cham- 
pagne while an accordionist played songs 
from “South Pacific.” 

> Rupy VALLeEE, 48, crooner turned actor, 
for the fourth time, and ELEANor Katu- 
LEEN Norais, 21, of Berkeley, Calif., for 
the first; in Corpus Christi Church, Oak- 
land, Calif., Sept. 3. An official ruling per- 
mitted Vallee to be married in a Catholic 
church because he had never before been 
married by a priest. 


Henored: Oxivia DE HAVILLAND, 33, 
and JosEpH Cotten, 44, won “best act- 
ing” awards at an international film festi- 
val in Venice, Sept. 1; Miss De Havilland 
for “The Snake Pit,” and Cotten for “Por- 
trait of Jennie.” 


Died: Dr. Hans KInbLER, 56, former 
concert cellist, founder, and until last 
March, conductor of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Washington, D. C.; 
in Watch Hill, R. 1., Aug. 30. 

> Maj. Gen. WaLTER C. SHort, 69, Army 
commander at Pearl Harbor when the 
Japs attacked on Dec. 7, 1941; in Dallas. 
Tex., Sept. 3. With Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel, Short was relieved of his 
command after the disaster, although he 
always maintained he was “obeying my 
instructions from Washington as I under- 
stood them.” 


Newsweek, September 12, 1949 
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IN ARKANSAS—J AQUES MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, North Little Rock. This plant, com- 
pleted in 1948, manufactures baking powder for na- 
tional distribution and for export trade. Reasons for 
locating in THE MIDDLE SOUTH included access 
to markets and dependable labor. 








IN LOUISIANA—A MERICAN RADIATOR 
AND STANDARD SANITARY CORPORA- 
TION obtained a New Orleans site in 1949. A 
multi-million dollar operation, the plant will 
make water closets, drinking fountains, lava- 
tories, and similar equipment. Markets—both 
domestic and foreign—plus low cost natural 
gas and a dependable labor supply were rea- 
sons for the selection of this location. 





IN MISSISSIPPI—A RMSTRONG CORK 
COMPANY, Jackson. Built in 1947 and ex- 
panded in 1948, this plant makes asphalt tile 
flooring. The site was selected for reasons 
which included distribution facilities, availa- 
bility of raw materials, a favorable local atti- 
tude and dependable labor. 











For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 


any of these business managed, tax paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPI! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Mississippi 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 


*Information Source: Sales Management ‘‘Survey of Buying Power’’ 1939-1947 
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Expanding trade activity in THE MIDDLE 
SOUTH—plus access to other domestic and for- 
eign markets—has influenced the location of 
many new industries in this area. 


The demand for manufactured products has 
reached an all-time high in THE MIDDLE 
SOUTH—where wholesale sales, retail sales and 
effective buying income have increased more 
rapidly than for the U. S. as a whole.* 


The strategic position which THE MIDDLE 
SOUTH—Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi— 
occupies on the trade routes connecting mid- 
continental United States with world markets is 
one of the distinguishing advantages which char- 
acterize this area as an economic unity. Others 
include a variety of farm and forest raw ma- 
terials, interconnected transportation facilities, 
natural gas and oil in quantity, deposits of salt, 
coal, clays, sulphur and bauxite, electric power 
and a year ’round mild climate. 


These combined advantages give industry con- 
fidence in the future of THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 
This confidence is manifest by substantial plant 
investments such as the three shown on this 
page. It will be worth your while to investigate 
the advantages of THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 


Mbddle Gouth 














COAL: 


What’s John L. Up To? 


Studious observers of the ponderous 
ballet which John L. Lewis dances an- 
nually with the coal operators were 
watching an empty stage last week. And 
an empty stage—for the Lewis ballet— 
is all part of the show. 

As the audience nervously waited for 
the next act to begin: 
>» The miners and operators were still 
working without a contract. Lawyers were 
busy studying the problems this brought 
about, including the payment of royalties 
into the pension fund. If there is no con- 
tract, the royalties may not be tax-exempt. 
> The three-day week decreed by Lewis 
June 30 had cut coal supply above ground 
from 70 days’ stock on hand to about 60. 
But it was not dwindling as fast as ex- 
pected, and a 30-day supply is regarded 
as an adequate minimum. The supply 
must be cut further, if the threat 


BUSINESS 








metal-working industry. For pure titani- 
um, unknown in usable quantities until 
1946, has amazing and valuable proper- 
ties. It is as strong as stainless steel but 
weighs only 60 per cent as much. It has 
even greater resistance than stainless 
steel to corrosion by salt water and acids. 
And of even greater importance, it has a 
much higher heat resistance. This last 
makes it a strategic metal for the age of 
jet propulsion and nuclear fission. In the 
field of structural materials, titanium fills 
the wide gap between light aluminum 
and heavy steel. 

Expensive—Now: Allegheny is ask- 
ing a high price, about $20 a pound for 
strip. But supplies of titanium-bearing 
ore are abundant—it is the seventh most 
common metal in the earth’s crust—and 
Allegheny is reportedly optimistic that it 
will be able to cut the price drastically 
in a few years. The ultimate level may be 
a fraction of that figure, probably com- 
petitive with stainless steel. 

William Gregor, an English clergyman 





of a strike is to carry maximum 
weight. 

> Contract negotiations have 
been put off until Sept. 14, the 
day on which the country will 
know whether there is to be a 
steel strike. A walkout in steel 
would cut consumption of coal 
and take the steam out of a si- 
multaneous coal strike. 

> At present the strategy of the 
miners’ boss is unknown. At 
previous bargaining — sessions 
Lewis hasn't deigned to put in 
an appearance. Second-stringers 
sat in his place, with permission 
to talk—but not to agree to any- 
thing. So far Lewis hasn’t even 
presented his demands. 


METALS: 


Titanium Scoop 


When mining and metallurgi- 
cal engineers thumb through the 
current issue of the Journal of 
Metals this week, they will find 
a small item calculated to shock 
them out of their chairs. It concerns the 
mystery metal titanium. 

The Journal calmly reports that the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., one of 
the smaller steel companies but the lead- 
ing producer of stainless steel, has been 
making 65-pound titanium ingots for 
some time, and it expects to produce 400- 
pound ingots by the end of the year. 
Allegheny has already taken a large order 
for titanium forgings to be used in gas 
turbines, Furthermore it is ready to ac- 
cept orders for wrought titanium in any 
form. 

To engineers, the Allegheny announce- 
ment means that a revolution has hit the 
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create and patent valuable alloys. Abott 
a dozen major companies and a far 
greater number of independent research 
laboratories turned men loose on the 
project. 

Top Seeret: Work on the mystery 
metal was—and still is—a secretive, close- 
mouthed battle. Even engineers, who 
love to prattle about new developments, 
clammed up. Some wouldn’t talk because 
they were testing the metal for secret 
military uses. Others kept silent for com- 
petitive reasons. A university scientist 
who has been working on a titanium 
project for months complained last week: 
“It’s harder to find out something about 
titanium than the atom bomb.” 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
deemed titanium prospects interesting 
enough to set up its own pilot plant. A 
year ago it began supplying samples to 
industry. But so far du Pont has made no 
move to go into large-scale production. 

Up until this week there had been lit- 
tle indication that Allegheny Ludlum was 
intensely interested in the field. 
But Allegheny’s canny presi- 
dent, Hiland G. Batcheller, and 
his personal brain-truster, Vice 
President Clark King, have had 
several research teams working 
on titanium for some time. This 
week it appeared that they have 
stolen a long lead in the new 
industry. 


MORTGAGES: 


HOLC Bails Out 


The Home Owners Loan 
Corp. has a unique distinction: 
it is one government agency that 
is working industriously to liqui- 
date itself. Created in dark 1933, 
the agency was designed to save 
the homes of thousands of citi- 
zens who faced mortgage fore- 
closures during the depression. 
More than 800,000 homes were 
saved for their owners, and four 
out of five loans were eventually 








Hungerford 


“September Morn” a la Lewis 


and amateur chemist, discovered the ele- 
ment titanium in 1791, and the paint in- 
dustry today uses large quantities of 
titanium dioxide as a pigment. But it was 
tremendously difficult to isolate titanium 
in its pure metallic form. As recently as 
three years ago it had been produced 
only in minute quantities. 

In 1946 the Bureau of Mines an- 
nounced that it was producing titanium 
in a_ pilot-plant operation and was 
promptly swamped with more requests 
for samples than it could handle. When 
the valuable properties of the metal be- 
came known, the race was on to develop 
economical means of refining it and to 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


made good. Surprisingly, the op- 
eration was conducted at a small 
profit. 

The last loan—as provided by law- 
was made in 1936. By then the HOLC 
had grown into a giant concern, operating 
458 offices with some 21,000 employes. 
Theoretically, from 1936, the HOLC was 
to have contracted slowly, as loans were 
paid off. With the maximum length of a 
loan figured at 25 years, it would be due 
for extinction in 1961. 

But last week the HOLC signed a con- 
tract which might make it a memory 
years before the deadline. The Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of New York, with 25 per cent 
participation by New York State sav- 
ings and loan associations, contracted to 
purchase all HOLC mortgages in the 


Newsweek, September 12, 1949 
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a good look at your 
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Among the more than 200 types of GATX network of completely equipped General | 








tank cars, there’s a specialized car for taking 
every type of bulk liquid everywhere the rail- 
roads go. These cars are built in General 
American’s own plants to specifications 
which reduce customers’ handling costs and 
shipping time. 

To keep the 41,000 GATX cars rolling, a 


American maintenance shops is in operation. 
A GATX car is never more than a few hours 
away from servicing. 

No capital investment is needed to use this 
fleet. All cars are leased to meet shippers’ 
special requirements. See your nearest GATX 
representative for details. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois 





District Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland * Dallas * Houston * Los Angeles 
New Orleans * New York « Pittsburgh * St. Louis * San Prancisco * Seattle * Tulsa * Washington 
Export. Dept., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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Here’s a through line to ma- 
jor markets—from New 
Jersey! 

Yes, when you think of 
rich markets, you think of 
New Jersey, neatly sand- 
wiched in between the mil- 
lions of people who live in 


New York and Philadelphia. 


Draw a 250-mile circle 
centering on Trenton, the 
state capital, and you'll be 
drawing an area populated 
by more than 43 million 
consumers. 


There are other plus ad- 
vantages for all types of 
manufacturing in this great 
state — big advantages like 
these markets . . . the finest 
in research facilities . . . pro- 
ductive labor . . . unexcelled 
transportation facilities . . . 
diversified products . . . all 
this, and much more, are 
yours in New Jersey. 

Public Service stands ready 
to help you in New Jersey 
with the dependable services 
it has to oo 


Consider Mew Jersey 


_ THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 


AND GAS COMPANY 


Write Dept. A, for brochure, 





“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.” © 


80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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Derrick Mover: This giant dolly, with its huge 9'2-foot Firestone 
tires, will be used to carry oil derricks from finished wells to new 
locations in the Arabian Desert. It will save the labor of disas- 
sembling the derricks and reerecting them to drill new wells. 


state—about 40,000 mortgages with a 
value of $102,000,000. 

William K. Divers, chairman of the 
Home Loan Bank Board, hopes that this 
deal will point the way to similar ones in 
other states. If that can be done, he esti- 
mates the HOLC will definitely be folded 
by 1952. 


MANUFACTURING: 
Motorola’s TV Blitz 


Paul Galvin, president of Motorola, 
Inc., was one of the first men to own a 
popcorn concession in a movie house and 
one of the most unsuccessful. Back iti his 
home town of Harvard, IIl., a nickelodeon 
opened, and Galvin obtained the popcorn 
rights. For three nights he hawked his 
wares up and down the aisles without sell- 
ing a bag. “It wasn’t so much a nonprofit 
operation; it was just a nonsale operation,” 
says Galvin. 

Last week the ex-popcorn salesman was 
busy exhibiting Motorola’s new line of 22 
television models (compared with four 
last year), the most complete in the busi- 
ness. Motorola, which gained its start sell- 
ing radios for automobiles, had jumped 
heavily into the confused television mar- 
ket. This represents Galvin’s confidence 
in its future and his hope of making Mo- 
torola one of the Mr. Bigs of television. 
Today he is fighting General Electric for 
fourth place in the industry, behind RCA, 
Philco, and Admiral. 

Geal: Not knowing precisely what the 
public wants, Motorola has introduced a 
wide line with the idea of cutting down 
when buying trends are established. Gal- 
vin is shooting for total sales of $75,000,- 
000 this year, compared with $57,000,000 
in 1948, and half of that will be in tele- 
vision sets. Last week the company had 
increased its production force by 25 per 


cent (1,000 new employes) and its TV 
manufacturing facilities by 40 per cent. 
Its sales to distributors were running 103 
per cent ahead of last year. 

With 17,000,000 families now in TV 
viewing areas and only 2,000,000 sets 
sold so far, Galvin is completely bullish 
on the outlook. “The slump is over as far 
as television is concerned,” he said last 
week. 

An increasingly important part of the 
company’s business—and one it is not 
eager to talk about—is “communications,” 
or two-way radio for private use. Its ex- 
perience in auto radios has given the com- 
pany such a head start in the field that it 
now claims to do more business of this 
sort than all its competitors lumped to- 
gether, Communications now ranks third 
in Motorola’s business, behind TV and 
auto radios but already ahead of home 
radio. 


INSURANCE: 


Risks in the Rackets 


Charlie Yanowsky was a New Jersey 
water-front labor boss mixed up in the 
rackets, Last summer his body was found 
in a vacant lot behind a Clifton, N. J.. 
school; it was full of holes made by ice 
picks. His killers have never been caught. 

But Yanowsky was well covered by in- 
surance. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. held three policies on his life, totaling 
$25,000—and each carried double indem- 
nity in case of accidental death. The 
Metropolitan paid off the $25,000 but 
balked at paying double. Yanowsky’s wid- 
ow sued. Last week the company’s answe! 
was made public. 

As the Metropolitan saw it: “The in- 
sured had for years prior to his death 
pursued a life of crime and a course of 
criminal conduct and violence, which he 


Newsweek, September 12, 1949 
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“ie FRIDEN 
UYU 
pute "ST-W" ...@ new Calculator, designed to meet the Figure Work needs of every 
type of business. The Friden u/tra-matic ST-W possesses many new 
improvements that give you unequalled performance.This new fully 
automatic calculator excels in ease and simplicity of operation... 
speed of production...economy...dependable performance. Only by 
using the mew Friden on your own work can you judge its advantages. 


Write the Home Office or call your local Friden representative. 








ATING MACHINE CO. INC * SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 





NDUSTRY just couldn't do some things 
I without the oxy-acetylene flame—and 
many more other things *‘the flame” does 
infinitely better, faster, easier and more 
economically than any other industrial 
process. In ship scrapping, for example, 
the extreme efficiency and flexibility of 
oxy-acetylene cutting is eloquently dem- 
onstrated. Marine salvage is tough, with 
many different kinds and grades of metals 
to be cut swift/y and savingly. 

But this fiery ravager is a builder, too— 
for the same quick, manageable flame that 
cuts—also welds, brazes and heat-treats. 
And, if youdon’talready know, youshould 
learn now how “the flame” can step up 
your output, step down your costs and 


reduce your capital investment, as it has 
done for countless others. 

An able NCG sales engineer can bring 
to your particular problems unbiased tech- 
nical counsel born of NCG’s 30 years ex- 
perience with modern metal-working— 
not only with gas, but with electric arc 
welding too. 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


Quick solutions are frequently found in 
NCG’s ready-to-use stock products such 
as NCG Flame Cutting Machines, NCG’s 
special processes for cutting steel, Torch- 
weld and Rego Oxy-Acetylene Cutting 
and Welding Apparatus, NCG’s Shield- 
O-Matic process for continuous electric 
arc welding, Sureweld Electrodes, Sure- 
weld A-C Arc Welders and the new Sure- 
weld Portable Gas-Driven D-C Arc 
Welder. Why not have an NCG repre- 
sentative drop in to see you soon? 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 
840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Copr. 1949, National Cylinder Gas Co. 














could and should have reasonably antici- 
pated would lead te his sudden, violent 
death. He was a convicted thief, a rack- 
eteer, an associate of murderers, arrested, 
indicted, and wanted by the police for 
many crimes, including aiding and abet- 
ting a lottery, operating a gambling re- 
sort, bookmaking, kidnapping, hijacking, 
bank robbery, armed robbery of a truck 
transporting silk, stealing from freight 
cars, felonious assault with a gun, at- 
tempted bribery, possession of a machine 
gun and, through the public press and 
otherwise, he was generally recognized 
as a gambler, racketeer, dangerous crim- 
inal, a ruthless, powerful gangster, a 
leader in underworld circles . . . The in- 
sured’s death was the proximate result of 
his deliberate and continued lawless- 
ness...” 

Is the murder of an alleged racketeer 
an “accidental” death? When the New 
Jersey Superior Court reconvenes next 
week it will have to answer the question. 
In a similar case in Colorado, the State 
Superior Court found that the assassina- 
tion of a racketeer in his own home was 
no “accident” but the result of “the exi- 
gencies of his vocation.” 


MERCHANDISING: 


Gold for Christmas 


Since 1934 it has been illegal for a 
private citizen to own gold. However, the 
possession of the metal in its natural 
state—before it has been heated or treated 
in any way-—is entirely legal. The excep- 
tion was put into the law so it would not 
be necessary to license every small miner 
who sought to pan a living out of the beds 
of Western streams. 

Last week the Eisemann Industrial 
Corp. of New York began offering 85 
per cent pure gold dust in 2%-ounce 
plastic bottles at $100 apiece. President 
Alexander Eisemann hoped to convince 


© Sages, 


Oil in the backyard brings wealth to folks around Orchardville, Ill. Ray Richardson, (right) discusses 








Newsweek — Ed Wergeles 


For Christmas: Bottled gold flakes 


shoppers that gold was a better Christ- 
mas present than jewelery. “It has no 
costly design. It carries no fabricating 
costs .. . and the United States Govern- 
ment is always a buyer.” 

The rub is that the actual value of 
the unprocessed gold at present United 
States prices is about $67. Aside from 
the desire for an unusual gift, the only 
point in buying it is the possibility that 
the United States might again devalue 
the dollar (which would require Con- 
gressional approval) or that the Treasury 
might arbitrarily decide to buy gold at a 
price higher than the present $35 an 
ounce. Neither seems likely. 

The new Christmas package is the 
latest attempt to stimulate a lagging 
business. Gold dust has been on the 
market for more than a year since the 
loophole was discovered, but demand has 
been unsensational. Bache & Co., New 
York brokers, have been offering it in 
100-ounce packages and report some 
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sales to wealthy men who wanted to put 
some of their capital into gold as in- 
surance against any change in the gold 
content of the dollar. But the American 
public has proved more dollar-confident 
than gold-conscious. 


OIL: 
New Illinois Strike 


Even though oil has been discovered 
on his farm and he’s on the way to be- 
coming a wealthy man, Ray Richardson 
of Orchardville, Ll., still buys the same 
cigars. “Six cents is all I'll pay,” he says, 
“and they're so terrible | wouldn't try to 
smoke one. | just kind of chew the ends.” 

The 51-year-old dirt farmer is typical 
of the people around Orchardville. Most 
are descendants of farmers who have been 
working the same land for well over 100 
years. The land isn’t particularly rich and 
it has been worked hard, but ever since 
Richardson's 60 acres turned up with oil 
three months ago, farming has virtually 
disappeared both as an occupation and a 
topic of conversation. 

John and Roy Dee, president and gen- 
eral manager, respectively, of the Illinois 
Mid-Continent Co. of Mount Carmel, 
fired the countryside with oil fever when 
they struck the liquid gold on their first 
try in an area where major companies had 
drilled nine dry holes. Last week their 
find had blossomed into a major strike. 
They had 50 rigs working in the area, and 
others were throwing up more in fields 
around the tiny hamlet (pre-strike popu- 
lation, 75). Farmers who once knew oil 
only as something to put in a car or a 
tractor were now learnedly discussing the 
McClosky Formation. 

The Dees, a couple of Irishmen with 
plenty of oil-field know-how and a what- 
the-hell attitude, have struck it rich be- 
fore. Thirty years ago in Texas they 
drilled enough oil to retire to Florida at 


the bonanza with his wife, Laura, his mother, and father 
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uaker State Motor Oil is made from 
100% pure Pennsylvania grade crudeoil. It is 
refined with the most modern processing 
equipment and technical skill unexcelled in 
the industry. It is the finest motor oil, we 
believe, produced anywhere in the world. 
40¢ per U.S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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an age when most businessmen are just 
getting a glimpse of real money. But the 
quiet life palled. They began dabbling in 
real estate and municipal bonds; the 
crash wiped them out. 

Scraping together enough money to 
make another start in the oil business, 
they decided to try the Illinois Basin 
which centers on the junction of Illinois, 
Indiana, and Kentucky. Once a big pro- 
ducer, the basin had about dried up by 
1936, but the Dees, along with several 
other operators, had a hunch deeper wells 
would uncover new deposits. During the 
war the brothers finally hit oil on a piece 
of land which they leased by giving the 
farmer their Packard car. 

Last week Roy Dee, back from a Eu- 
ropean trip celebrating the Big Dee- 
Orchardville strike, had new ideas. While 
visiting his father’s birthplace in Ireland, 
he smelled oil. Roy plans to go back in 
six or eight months and drill for it. 


RETAILING: 


Union Helps the Boss 


Local 9 of the AFL Retail Clerks As- 
sociation, which represents the employes 
of Wanamaker’s in New York, has always 
tried to cooperate with management in 
the department store. Last week it came 
up with a new idea on the same line. 

The union announced that $5,000 had 
been voted by members for a newspaper 
advertising campaign plugging the ad- 
vantages of shopping at the store. In ad- 
dition, more money has been allocated 
for two direct-mail campaigns and an 
essay contest for schools, all to be handled 
by Local 9 in direct promotion for Wana- 
maker's. 

“The drive to bring more customers into 
the store,” said Paul P. Milling, president 
of the local, “represents the best insur- 
ance that we will be able to look for- 
ward to a further improvement in wages 
and welfare provisions when we go into 
negotiations again.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Travel Tax: The Internal Revenue 
Bureau ruled that rail, boat, and plane 
tickets bought by mail in Canada and 
Mexico for use within the United States 
were subject to the 15 per cent Federal 
transportation tax. This type of tax eva- 
sion has become a flourishing business, 
and officials admitted they would have a 
hard time collecting from foreign ticket 
sellers. 

Anniversary: President Charles E. Wil- 
sin completed 50 years of service with 
General Electric. Wilson, starting as a 
12-year-old youngster from Hell’s Kitchen 
in New York, rose from office boy in 1899 
to president in 1939. For two years he 





ran the count:y’s war-production effort 
as executive vice chairman of the War 
Progucaucn Board. 

Aw Tractor: The National Flying 
Farmers Foundation rounded up a com- 
mittee of CAA, CAB, and farm experts 
to design a standard farm work plane. 
The $2,000 low-speed plane, with a 
1,500-pound payload, must be able to 
seed, spray, and run “haylifts” for scat- 
tered livestock. 

Farmers: The Agriculture Department 
reported that the ratio of prices the 
farmer gets to the prices he has to pay is 
back to the December 1941 level. Prices 
received have dropped 17 per cent from 
their peak seventeen months ago. How- 
ever, the prices the farmer must pay are 
ot. only 3 per cent from last year’s peak. 

Output: The Federal Reserve Board 
said its industrial-production index 
dropped to 162 in July, a new low since 
May 1946. The board, blaming plant- 
wide vacations in nondurable industries, 
said August figures should recover to the 
169 level for June. : 

Flowing Gas: Chicago’s three-week 
gasoline drought ended after 1,600 gas- 
truck drivers accepted a 10-cent-an-hour 
wage increase. The strike cost the drivers 
$156,000 in wages, and a committee rep- 
resenting filling-station operators claimed 
many of them would have been bank- 
rupt if the strike had lasted a few more 
days. 

Stock Sale: To sell 835,000 shares of 
Rochester Gas & Electric common stock, 
the First Boston Corp. prepared a 40- 
minute movie plugging Rochester, N. Y., 
as a utility market and explaining the 
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Oxygen Mask: The A 
Command shows a new, dispos- 
able oxygen mask for use by 
passengers on  unpressurized 
planes forced above normal 
flight levels. It will cost about 
25 cents in mass production. 
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fort mechanics of the sale. The film will be 
War shown simultaneously this week to secur- | 
ity dealers in seven major cities. THAT 
ying Air vs. Rail: Alvin P. Adams & Asso- 
om- ciates, aviation consultants, concluded WONDERFUL 
erts that domestic air travel had finally nosed WELCOME 
ine. out Pullman travel for the first time. The ba 
La airlines chalked up 603,000,000 passenger e FEELING! 
- to miles in May and 673,000,000 in June, aft 
cat- compared with 582,000,000 and 653,- o Yes, you actually experience a 
000,000 for Pullman. oo feeling of welcome when you 
ent Breakdown: After 41 years of building iciGie check in at an ABBELL HOTEL. 
the automobiles, General Motors issued an i G: The surroundings are friendly and 
y is engineering report classifying auto noises ee) ptencent . . . your snem fe mosee 
De : aeson a a a ca tal T and comfortable ... Service is fast 
sont into seven groups: squeak, ~ aps, Ge, and efficient. .. and rates are truly i 
om rattle, thump, knock, and hiss. Gf moderate. So, next time you travel, 
Ww- q choose an ABBELL HOTEL. 
are PRODUCTS: eZ. Its convenient central location | 
ak. * will give you valuable i 
ard What’s New extra time, too! 
dex 
ace Flame Resister: Du Pont has perfected ‘ NEW YORK 
nt- a durable, flame-retardant anol for In Hl. Le THE PARAMOUNT THE j 
ies, use on cotton and rayon, which does not THE DE soto con Giaenan _ \ bbell 
the change the appearance or feel of the ye rooms, — oe ob ae 
materials. The company says the new ye et tai ralngy tet 4 THE ALEXANDRIA HOTELS 
ek chemical lasts through dry cleaning and Garage facilities! ST. LOUIS 
as- normal home laundering. LOCUST ot ELEVENTH STREET THE DESOTO 
yur Shaver Saver: The Lawrence Co. of Ray G. McGrath, Manager £o 
ers Port Huron, Mich., is making a safety at- a ae a 
p- tachment to avoid dropping an expensive botels—or ABBELL HOTELS RESERVA 
ed electric shaver. Built like a key chain, the _— BUREAU, 59 East Van 
° x uren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
1k- device has a hook which fastens onto the 
re shaver and a chain loop which fits tight- 
ly on the user’s thumb. 
of ‘Fashion-Write’: Revlon Products of 
ok, New York wil! soon introduce a combi- 
0- nation lipstick and ball-point pen, in a 4 Fre 
a single gold-colored unit. : 
he Porteble Microfilmer: The Migel Dis- ; ke ENCH th Tha a 


tributing Co. of New York City is mar- 
keting a microfilm camera which weighs | | URNER 
only 18 pounds. All parts fit into a spe- 
cial carrying case and can be set up 
quickly for on-the-spot filming of news- 
papers and documents. The price: Ta) 


$179.50. 
IN BURNISHED BURGUNDY | —, 


Raspberry Picker: Paul Names of Puy- 
. . the premium leather that out- 











allup, Wash., has invented a_ semi- 
mechanical raspberry picker which he | 
says does the work of eight hand pickers. 
Bushes are shaken by hand and the ber- 
ries fall into the picker. A fan blows away 
leaves and stems but i. not strong enough 
to damage the berries. 

Night Light: The Glo-Switch Corp. 
of New York is marketing a light switch 
with a tiny neon lamp built into a trans- 


shines all others in looks and 
wear. It’s water-repellent, never 
loses its beautiful sheen. Cut in 
a handsome, plump-weight 





“ parent lucite handle. The bulb, which wing-tip pattern with black 
a operates in the “off” position, uses a a 
| me Pyeacad edge sole. 
r minimum of current. 
* Three-Way: The Palm Beach Co. of 
. Sanford, Maine, formerly the Goodall STORES, DEPARTMENTS 
4 Co., will feature a new cloth in its suits & DEALERS 


next spring—nylon and rayon woven 
around a mohair base. The company says 


the mohair provides resistance to crush- 
E wa 


ing, while the nylon and rayon offer a Factory and Executive Offices 
smooth surface. It will have the same Cuality 443 ALBANY ST., BOSTON 
| porous weave as previous Palm Beach / 
cloth. 
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CLEAN Sanitary 
LINENS MEAN BETTER e 
WORKING AND LIVING * 
CONDITIONS ° 





IN FACTORIES. Employees like soft sanitary 
cotton towels in their washrooms. Reports 
show it increases morale and production. Let 
Servilinen, America’s finest rental Towel and 
Linen Supply Service, answer this problem. 
You'll be amazed at the low cost rentals. 





IN STORES. Attractive, well-fitting uniforms, 
smocks and coats dress up your business and 
help save employees’ precious clothes. Investi- 
gate Servilinen’s complete line of washable 
cotton apparel in a wide range of colors and 
styles. Let Servilinen“ dress-up” your business. 





IN RESTAURANTS. Soft, inviting cotton napkins 
and tablecloths flatter your customers. Means 
more repeat business. Let Servilinen supply 
these items to you on an amazingly ie 
cost rental basis. Call the Servilinen supplier 
in your city. He isa member of the Linen Sup- 
ply Association of America. Let him show you 
ow Servilinen can be good for your business! 


* 
This campaign is being sponsored in the in- @ 
terests of the linen supply industry by o 


Chicago, Ill. Div. of Opelika Textile Mills, @ 
Inc., furnishers of washable service apparel @ 
and towels to the linen supply industry. 
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XCHANGE control is a totalitarian de- 
E vice adopted by Communist Rus- 
sia and systematized by Nazi Ger- 
many. As a general practice it is less 
than ten years old. Yet it is now so 
much taken for granted that commen- 
tators on the sterling crisis ignore its 
existence. Those who insist that the 
main solution is for Britain 
to cut its production costs in 
order to compete abroad 
overlook the enormous price 
barrier to export caused by 
a fictitious value for the 
pound. They want to saw 
off the piano legs instead of 
adjusting the height of the 
stool. 

A similar false solution, 
whose proponents likewise 
pride themselves on their 
is that Britain must “increase its pro- 
duction.” But if official statistics are 
trustworthy, this is what it is already 
doing. Britain’s index of industrial 
production advanced from 101 in 
1935-38 and 100 in 1946 to 121 in 
1948 and 133 in May of this year. As 
contrasted with such gains, our dollar 
aid to Britain under the Marshall plan 
in the last fiscal year was only about 2% 
per cent of the total British national 
income. 


“ . »” 
realism, 


Hy should Marshall-plan aid of 
, pt £ 245,000,000 a year count 
for so much, and the officially estimated 
increase in Britain’s national income 
of £1,275,000,000 since 1947 count 
for so little? Britain’s trade-balance 
deficit (including “invisible” items) in 
1947 was £630,000,000. Why hasn’t 
this been more than wiped out by the 
estimated annual increase since then 
of £1,425,000,000 in Britain’s gross 
national product? 

Although it has escaped the British 
bureaucrats, the answer to this puzzle 
ought to be obvious. The increase in 
Britain’s production has not gone pri- 
marily into exports. On the contrary, 
in spite of the best bureaucratic inten- 
tions, it has gone almost entirely into 
increased home consumption. It has 
done this because distorted price in- 
centives and price deterrents have di- 
rected consumption into imports, and 
production into domestic rather than 
export goods. And it is precisely ex- 
change control that has brought about 





Collapse of a Trick Solution 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





these perverted price incentives and 
price deterrents. 

The answer is to abolish exchange 
control, and let the pound fall to its 
real market level. Yet so perverted has 
thought itself become on this subject 
that this simple restoration of freedom 
is being dismissed as a “trick solu- 
tion.” The real trick solution 
has been exchange control 
with its effort to prop up the 
pound to the fictitious level 
of $4.03. That solution has 
failed disastrously. 

The issue is further con- 
fused by the current use 
of the word “devaluation” 
in at least three different 
senses: 

1—To mean a cut in the 
official rate of the pound below its 
present real market value and real 
purchasing power. I know of no re- 
sponsible person who is seriously pro- 
posing this. 

2—To mean that Britain would keep 
exchange control but lower the “of- 
ficial” rate of the pound to correspond 
with its supposed present “real value” 
in terms of other currencies. This 
would mean an immediate improve- 
ment. But it would be at best a tem- 
porary solution and would retain the 
evils of exchange control. 

3—To mean the simple removal of 
exchange control. This would allow 
the pound (and every other currency) 
to seek its market level. Only this 
would show what the “real” value of 
each currency was. Only this would 
bring a constant balance of supply and 
demand, the end of “dollar shortage” 
or “hard” currency shortage, a restored 
balance of international payments, real 
convertibility of currencies, and re- 
stored multilateral trade. 


uT,” it will be objected, “if we 
leave the quotations of currencies 
merely to the play of supply and de- 
mand, they will become unstable.” 
The answer is that they already are. 
Exchange control is merely a discred- 
ited effort to hide their instability. 
The world can never get back to real 
monetary stability until it returns to 
a real international gold standard. 
But that’s another story. We must 
do first things first. Abolish exchange 
control. 
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The magnificent Caribe Hilton . . . the largest and most glamorous r 





HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
hotel in the Caribbean . . . will soon open its doors in picturesque San Juan 
In Chicago 

at the crossroads of the Americas. With its 300 delightfully Tue Stevens and 


Tue Patmer House 
In New York 
Tue Piaza and Tue ROOSEVELT 
in luxurious comfort and modern convenience. In Washington, D. C. 





air-conditioned guest rooms, each with private balcony overlooking 


the ocean and exotic tropical vistas, the Caribe Hilton will offer the utmost 


ele _ a , : , a THe MAYFLOWER 
| Use our new Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel 











In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 








In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BILTMORE 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Hote. 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Hore 





C. N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK OFFICE « THE PLAZA « 511 AVENUE AND 59tn STREET 
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HELPS YOU INCREASE 
CONFIDENCE AND POISE 


“Physical Fitness and Person- 
al Appearance” is a daily 
guide for office executives. 
Valuable suggestions and in- 
formation you'll refer to con- 
stantly. Send today. No obli- 
gation. It's FREE! 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC, 
Dept.91! Elkhart, indiana 
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FEET HURT ? 


Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Callouses, cramps, tenderness and burning | 
feeling on bottom of feet 
are also symptoms of 
Weak or Fallen Arch. 
Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
Supports and exer- 
cise quickly relieve 
them. Expertly fitted 
at Shoe, onmnenl 
Stores. Ask for FREE 
FOOT TEST. , 
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The Hutterites 


And all that believed were together, and 
had all things common; And sold their pos- 
sessions and goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every man had need. 


—Acts 2, 44:45 


For more than four centuries these 
words have spiritually and physically 
bound together a communistic group 
which, with the exception of monastic 
orders, is the oldest in the world—the 
Hutterian Brethren. Their history is one 
of bloodshed and persecution scarcely 
matched by any other Protestant denomi- 
nation. Hounded in and out of Central 
Europe and Russia by church and state 
alike, they still kept their faith and ways 
intact when they moved to the New 
World in 1874. In South Dakota they set 
up their first American colony in arid 
plains not yet clear of Indian raiders. 

And to South Dakota to study Hut- 
terite communism lately went Dr. Mar- 
cus Bach, professor in the School of Re- 
ligion of the State University of Lowa. 
Dr. Bach, who was ordained in the Evan- 
velical and Retormed Church, has shown 
his interest in small religions and thei 
influence on America’s larger churches in 
two previous books, “They Have Found 
a Faith” and “Report to Protestants” 
(Newsweek, Oct. 21, 1946 and Aug. 
16, 1948). 

Little Mike: Now the 42-year-old 
professor has written a novel based on 
his visit to a briiderhof or colony nea 
Tabor, S$. D. Titled “The Dream Gate,” 
the book examines Hutterite life through 
the eves of 10-year-old Little Mike. How 
Joshua Volkner, a renegade Hutterite, 
and his son almost woo the boy away 
from the colony with a harmonica—a 
private possession forbidden to anyone 
living in the commune—and with tales of 
Ferris wheels and radios makes an inter- 
esting and different family book. 

Litthe Mike lives much the same lite 
as his more than 7,000 brethren in the 
United States and Canada. In a com- 
munity of some 200, he works with 
“Michael Father.” the Carpenter Boss, 
and worships his bearded dad. He knows 
it is a man’s world, with “Sarah Mother” 
subordinate in all things and modestly 
dressed in New Look-length skirt) and 
apron. Little Mike sometimes is lent to 
the other bosses—the Farm Boss, the Bee 
Boss, the Cattle Boss, or the Town Man 
who drives on errands in an old truck. 

The colony is organized for the benefit 
of all, with the chores divided accord- 
ing to talents. After that come communal 
eating and the evening prayer meeting 
in German. The boy knows nothing of 
movies, electricity, toys, magazines, . or 
newspapers, but he can recite long pas- 
sages of Hutterite history. 


*Tae Dream Gare. By Marcus Bach. 318 pages. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 
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Huter’s laws decree kerchiefs ... 


In his school, Little Mike learns the 
story of his sect: tales of the first brethren 
who sprang from the Anabaptists (be 
lievers in adult baptism) under Zwingli 
in Switzerland; tales of Jacob Huter, who 
strengthened in Moravia the communism 
which brought endless persecution to him 
and his followers until he was burned at 
the stake in 1536; stories of the ruthless 
murders and beatings of Hutterites in 
Hungary, Austria, Transylvania, Turkey, 
and Russia, and then of the major mi 
gration to America in 1874. 

Even in the New World, the Hutterites 
had not been free of persecution. Their 
belief in nonresistance and hence their 
refusal to participate in the first world 
war brought down their neighbors’ wrath. 
and many fled to Alberta and Manitoba 
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in Canada. Here, after peaceful years be- 
tween wars, their rich -agricultural hold- 
ings and their refusal to take any interest 
in government outside their own com- 
munities angered Canadians, who felt 
that second-world-war veterans could not 
buy land against the competition of the 
Hutterites and their full cash payment on 
sale. Alberta passed a statute that no 
briiderhof could purchase land within 40 
miles of another Hutterite community, 
and some brethren fled back to Montana. 

Dr. Bach indicates in his novel that 
eventually Hutterites will be assimilated 
into the world from which they shield 
themselves and their children. How long 
it will take, he doesn’t know. But until 
then the followers of Jacob Huter will 
cling to their Christian communism with 
a strength born of 400 years of suffering. 


Clash in Boston 


Last April the whole controversy had 
come to a head and then apparently been 
settled. Four teachers at Boston College in 
Newton, Mass., and its affiliated high 
school had raised the cry of heresy. The 
Jesuit college, they claimed, was teaching 
that there was salvation outside the 
Roman Catholic Church and that a man 
could be saved without submitting to the 
pope—a doctrine patently counter to the 
pronouncements of the popes. 

The teachers were supported by the 
Rev. Leonard Feeney, head of St. Bene- 
dict’s information center. But Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing of Boston approved 
the college’s action in firing the profes- 
sors, censured the Jesuit father, withdrew 
his priestly functions, and forbade Catho- 
lics to go to St. Benedict’s on pain of 
denial of the sacraments (NEWSWEEK, 
April 25). Father Feeney, however, per- 
sisted in keeping the center open and re- 
fused to abide by the archbishop’s de- 
cision. 

Last week The Pilot, official organ of 
the Boston archdiocese, revealed Rome’s 
views on the case. The Supreme Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office—headed 
by Pope Pius him:-lf—had written Arch- 
bishop Cushing that Father Feeney, the 
four teachers, and their followers must 
submit and return to the church at the 
“peril of their souls.” 

The Pilot story added that the arch- 
bishop had tried twice to acquaint Father 
Feeney with the contents of the Vatican 
letter, but he had refused to listen. Father 
Feeney claimed he had had “no answer” 
in the letter and demanded an ex cathe- 
dra* decree from Pope Pius. But a Vati- 
can spokesman claimed that the Pope’s 
saying anything was “out of the question” 
and hinted at excommunication if Father 
Feeney and his four followers persist in 
their “obstinate ways.” 





*Literally, “from the chair.”” Such pronouncements 
are considered by Catholics as divinely inspired and 
infallible. 
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g You know what a special sales campaign can in- 

Z jp volve . . . tying in dealers, distributors, factory, 

Yj YY (4; Uy office. When they all need records of each trans- 
Z Vm x action, slip-ups are hard to avoid. 


Yet here’s a manufacturing chemist staging a 


itemized prices, (3) warehouse copy, (4) inventory 

“Qj, copy, (5) accounting copy, (6) statistical record, 

Z (7, 8, 9) shipping notices for customer, ware- 
house, and factory. 

UARCO combines all nine in one set of forms! One 
writing completes the set in a matter of seconds— 
on a standard typewriter—and the sets feed them- 
selves into it, 500 without a pause! 

A special case? But your business, too, is special 
with UARCO. No matter what business you're in, 
UARCO will supply a forms system custom-designed 
for you. All you need is a quick survey—and you 
get that free by calling your UARCO Representa- 
tive. Why not today? 


i 
Yj. 3. xb Yy, campaign of 50,000 sales—without a hitch—and /ook 
UY My, Yj what each sale requires: (1) label, (2) invoice, with 
PEO Yy 
Q 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Factories: Deep River, Conn.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Oakland, Calif. Offices in All Principal Cities 


UARCO 
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SINGLE SET FORMS = AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


AND REGISTER FORMS Business Forms 
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Chaos and Class 


Between gale-borne rains and jumpy 
nerves, the field in the national amateur 
golf championship at Rochester, N. Y., 
last week reduced the form sheet to a 
frazzle. All nine British Walker Cup play- 
ers were upended in the first three days 
of the six-day run. Seven American cup 
players failed to get beyond the quarter- 
finals. Of the four main betting favorites 
(Willie Turnesa, Frank Stranahan, Skee 
Riegel, and Ted Bishop), all former win- 
ners, only Turnesa reached the semi- 
finals. There he was knocked out by one 
Rufus King of Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Nobody was more surprised than the 





SPORTS 








The redhead played with a cold eye and 
clamped lips and, when he had his man 
down, didn’t make the mistake of mercy. 

Holding a fat five-hole lead after the 
morning round of an even-par day, Coe 
began the afternoon play by firing three 
birdies into King on the first four holes. 
His ultimate margin of victory over the 
cheerful Texan (11 up and 10 to go) was 
the worst rout recorded in this tourna- 
ment since 1895. 


BASEBALL: 
Who’s Indispensable? 


Last week Tommy Henrich, conserva- 
tive as he is, claimed a morbid distinction 
for the New York Yankees without bother- 
ing to look the record up. “We,” he said, 


Acme 


game to the league lead they have held 
all season. But some critics still feared 
that casualty 61 would ultimately be 
the death of the team’s championship 
chances. Three earlier accidents had kept 
Henrich out of twenty games (the figure 
being kept down by his insistence on 
playing with a fractured big toe the day 
after he hurt it). This time, however, 
he was expected to be out of business for 
three weeks and possibly for the rest of 
the season. And to many people Henrich 
had become the taped-up Yankees’ one 
indispensable man. 

Perhaps no club has ever seen that rat- 
ing conferred on more of its members in 
a single campaign. Pre-season prophets 
were sure the club couldn’t get anywhere 
without Joe DiMaggio, who missed the 
first 65 games. Some of these later de- 





International 


Golfers found things pretty wet at Rochester, as shown at left, but young Coe sailed through 


33-vear-old Rufe: “Um just a week-end 
golfer.” A chronic smiler who helps his 
father run a 2,300-acre ranch, the 6-footer 
had appeared in the 1935 national cham- 
pionship but had failed to qualify for 
the event again until 1947. 

Fortunately for the experts’ sense of 
order, King’s opponent in the 36-hole 
finals was 25-year-old Charley Coe of 
Oklahoma City. He had got as far as the 
semifinals in 1948, and nobody ques- 
A medal- 
winning golfer since he was 8, he excited 
with the smooth, firm-hit- 
ting fineness of his swing. Youngest (25) 
and certainly one of the lightest (135 
Ibs.) members of this year’s American 
Walker Cup team, the 6-foot-2 insurance 
man had won in both the singles and 
doubles. 

And unlike King, he plainly didn't re- 
gard a tournament as a place for fun. 


tioned his right to be there. 


connoisseurs 
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“must be the most-injured first-place club 
in baseball history.” 

At the moment Henrich himself 
flat on his back, part of his torso encased 
in a plaster cast. In trying to make a catch 
on a difficult drive in Chicago Aug. 28, 
the 33-year-old outfielder had crashed 
against a wall, fracturing two lumbar- 
vertebra processes and displacing a third. 

That brought the Yankees’ list of dis- 
abling ills and injuries up to 61 for the 
season. The burly Johnny Mize, in his 
very first week with the Yankee squad, 
made it 62 by damaging a shoulder mus- 
cle. Then an enemy bat put a_ four- 
stitch wound in the scalp of No. 63, 
Charley Silvers, who had been the club’s 
first-string catcher since Yogi Berra broke 
a thumb Aug. 7. 

In such a week the Yankees, steadily 
picking up rooters with their stubborn 
contempt for bad luck, added a_ full 


Was 


cided that the real litesaver was Joe Page, 
called in 47 times this season to clean up 
other pitchers’ messes. Quite a few ob- 
servers expected the team to go into a 
stagger after it lost Berra’s long-range bat, 
which had pumped out sixteen homers. 
Any number of persons were sure that the 
key factor was Manager Casey Stengel, 
constantly juggling his line-up and regu- 
larly getting rabbits. 

Last week Henrich singled out. still 
another man. “The big man of om 
team,” he said, “is Phil Rizzuto.” 

Short Shortstop: Physically, Scooter 
Rizzuto is a runt (5 foot 6); the first day 
he entered the Yankee clubhouse in 1941 
an attendant yapped: “No kids allowed in 
here.” This vear there was a question 
about the soundness of the little body 
with the bristling shoulders: He was 30 
years old now and his throwing arm had 
been bothering him. Lately a bad Charley 
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Vy Uy Gg awe ai a steaight Bourbon whiskey, aged 


te the wood, elegant in taste, uncommonly good - a Llane Widker whiskey 


Miran Valker & Sons uc., Peoria, lil. §6 Proof, 6 years old 














Setus= tell you 


HOW MUCH WE HAVE 
OF WHAT YOU WANT 


Dependable employees, a civic pride that is reflected in 
every community, laws and taxes that do not penalize 
industry, raw materials—excellent transportation—rail, high- 
way, sea and air—an abundance of power and water—and 
gentle climate. We've got them all, even nearness to markets. 
You'll be surprised how much nearness to our greatest 
markets. 


We recognize that your plant must be profitable. Through 
the cooperative efforts of our people, your experience will 
be both a profitable and a pleasant one. We want you in 
South Carolina. Telephone L.D. 94, wire or write Box 927 
for details in confidence, won't you? L.W. Bishop, Director 
Research, Planning and Development Board, Dept. 11, 
Columbia, S.C. 


South 
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SPORTS 
horse has had to be bandaged up daily. 


Last week, nevertheless, the cat-quick 
shortstop easily led the Yankees in stick- 
ing to the job, having missed only one of 
their 126 games. He gave the team one of 
the league’s smartest lead-off hitters, and 
at .269 (including five homers) he could 
be poison in the pinches and a nuisance 
on the bases. 

Although the Yankees have used all 
sorts of infield combinations, they stand 
among the majors’ top four teams in 
double plays. Manager Stengel knew 
why: “Rizzuto has held our infield to- 
gether. He has given our pitching staff 
many a chance to get straightened out 
too, coming up with impossible plays 
when a pitcher needs them most. I under- 
stand Lou Boudreau was that kind of 
shortstop for Cleveland last year—and 
maybe that’s why we're ahead now and 
Cleveland isn’t.” 


TENNIS: 


Grudge Fight 


For Richard (Pancho) Gonzales it had 
been a year of frequent humiliation, and 
a fellow Californian named Ted Schroeder 
was at the bottom of the worst of it. Just 
before going abroad to give Europeans a 
look at the dusky panther body of the 
first man to hold our national grass, clay, 
and indoor court titles simultaneously, 
Gonzales lost to Schroeder for the seventh 
time in eight meetings. At Wimbledon, 
when the 21-year-old American cham- 
pion failed to get past the quarter-finals, 
Schroeder walked off with the title. In the 
recent Davis Cup matches Pancho again 
played second fiddle; Schroeder gave the 
United States its initial lead and later 
turned in the clincher. 

When Pancho saw the seedings for last 
week's national singles championships at 
Forest Hills, he finally exploded in public: 
The inevitable Schroeder was seeded first 
and the titleholder second. “After all,” 
Pancho grumbled, “I’m the champion. I'll 
show those officials.” 

He couldn’t have dreamed up a finer 
chance than the one he got on Labor Day. 
Across the net from him, in the finals, 
stood Schroeder. Pancho blasted six serves 
at him and pocketed a love game. But 
that merely started a dogfight with a man 
famous for his fighting. 

Through the opening set’s first 32 
games, neither player was able to break 
service. After 34 games Schroeder won at 
18-16. 

When Schroeder swept through the 
second set at 6-2, it seemed that even the 
disgruntled Gonzales was convinced about 
the seedings. He wasn’t. Needing every 
one of the next three sets, he won them 
all decisively: 6-1, 6-2, 6-4. He left the 
officials to their sweating over reports 
that the nation’s vindicated amateur 
champion would now turn pro. 
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Remember the Narrows 


by JOHN LARDNER 


RENCH journalists began debouch- 
Fine from steamboats and airships a 
few days ago, which reminded me that 
Marcel Cerdan, the toast of Casablanca 
and the boast of Algiers, is about to 
work again. The toast and boast will 
fight for the middleweight champian- 
ship of the known world on Sept. 28, 
against Jacob La Motta, the 
Bronx’s antidote to civiliza- 
tion. 

There was grim purpose 
in the eyes of the French 
press. 

“France's honor is at 
stake,” said one pilgrim. 
“The conspiracy of the Nar- 
rows must be avenged.” 

“What happened at the 
Narrows,” said another, 
“should not even happen to a chien.” 

I caught the eye of Monsieur André 
Laguerre and drew him aside. M. La- 
guerre is one of Cerdan’s most loyal 
partisans. He was sitting at a Jersey 
ringside, swatting mosquitoes in Cer- 
dan’s corner, the night Marcel won the 
championship from Tony Zale. When 
boats are scarce, he will swim the 
Atlantic to see Cerdan fight. 

“What is all this about the Nar- 
rows?” I asked this single-minded 
Gaul. 

“It goes without saying,” said M. 
Laguerre, “that my colleagues have 
reference to the famous ambush at the 
Narrows—that is to say, Detroit—when 
a 6-inch knife was thrust into Marcel’s 
shoulder by an unknown hand so that 
the apache La Motta might win the 
title.” 


T came back to me then. A few 

months ago, to the surprise of the 
world and the consternation of all 
France, the barbarian La Motta cap- 
tured Cerdan’s credentials by a techni- 
cal knockout, at the place where the 
British turned back Pontiac. Cerdan 
could not lift his left arm at the finish. 
It was said at the time that it was a 
torn shoulder muscle that cost him the 
use of that weapon—and the fight. I 
told M. Laguerre I had not heard of 
the 6-inch knife before. 

“Ah, well,” said the visiting mono- 
- maniac nonchalantly, “perhaps it was 
a spear, or perhaps an arrow, which I 
understand is the customary armament 
of the underworld at the Narrows. 
Shall we quarrel over a word? What is 





obvious is that Marcel was swindled, 
truqué.” 

There, of course, the speaker may 
have had something. La Motta himself 
maintains that he duped Cerdan. The 
way he did it, according to his story, 
which strains this department’s credu- 
lity somewhat, was by playing some 
of the longest and most 
painful possum in the his- 
tory of the prize ring. 

Feeling that the champion 
would not consent to risk 
his title against a healthy, 
successful La Motta, Jacob, 
to Near him tell it, began to 
restrain himself all over the 
place. He stuck out his chin 
at Blackjack Billy Fox, who 
played upon it like a xylo- 
phone. He arranged a bout with Rob- 
ert Villemain, France’s No. 2 middle- 
weight, and caught punches with great 
fortitude. In fact, Villemain put so 
many gloves into Jake’s eyes, nose, and 
mouth that it’s hard to believe our hero 
was baiting a trap for Cerdan all night. 
But that’s what he says, he says it, and 
there is no doubt that Cerdan snapped 
at the bait. 

“Villemain has outboxed La Mot- 
ta?” said the champion. “Villemain, 
who to me is a mouthful of parsley? 
Then what are we waiting for? Get the 
boat tickets.” 

According to La Motta circles, the 
trap was sprung at Detroit the night 
that Jake won the championship. The 
story mk ss) ..ention, as you see, of 
Cerda « ..ully torn muscle and the 
paralys.s of his left arm, which is his 
best one. The knife, or maybe fhe ar- 
row fired by a Chippewa hoodlum, is 
ignored (which may be all for the 
best, since nobody saw it). Several 
ringside critics feel that an uninjured 
Cerdan would have beaten La Motta 
that night, trap or no trap. In France, 
that is not merely an opinion. It is an 
article of faith. 


HE next fight will be held not at the 

Narrows but near le Bronx, which 
is Jake’s home and also the home of a 
certain type of cheer. This fact fails to 
intimidate Cerdan’s visiting gallery. 

“If they greet our man with coups 
de Bronx,” says M. Laguerre, “we will 
reply with coups de sifflet. We will 
watch out for knives. And the treach- 
ery of the Narrows will be avenged.” 
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SHOULD 


fell and sell 


@ Properly designed letterheads do a 
double job for you. They carry your 
message and, at the same time, make 
a telling and selling impression for your 
firm. Is your business stationery at- 
tractively modern? If not, ask your 
printer for suggestions on how to im- 
prove the design. And be sure to ask 
him to show you samples of pre- 
tested Nekoosa Bond, the modern 
business paper that adds prestige ap- 
pearance to any letterhead. 








NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin —Sa 
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For Smaller Citizens 


When Mitchell Miller, oboist, and Alec 
Wilder, composer, first contemplated 
making children’s records, the two close 
friends were extremely dubious. Miller— 
the father of three children—did not like 
what seemed to him the prevailing trade 
opinion that all kids were doddering 
idiots and should be played down to ac- 
cordingly. Wilder— 
a bachelor—was al- 
lergic to children’s 
records in general 
and writing for 
same in particular. 

Prodded, how- 
ever, by Simon & 
Schuster, Miller 
and Wilder capitu- 
lated. Simon & 
Schuster had al- 
ready shown the 
publishing business 
through its Little 
Golden Books that kids’ books need not 
cost $1 or $2. The Little Golden Books, 
which started coming out in 1942, cost 25 
cents. Why not a record series which 
would match the books in quality and 
price? Although this line of thought was 
begun in 1944, production problems 
(chiefly those of manufacturing the right 
kind of unbreakable disk fast enough and 
in sufficient quantity to sell for 25 cents) 
held the project up until 1948. 

A year ago last week the Little Golden 
Records finally hit the market. Geared for 
mass production, they sold principally 
through department, book, drug, and ten- 
cent stores. The Little Golden Records 
flourished. For the first release of twelve 
records, the publishers chose several titles 
selected and adapted from the best orig- 
inal material in Little Golden Books. 
Among these were the ever-popular 
“Scuffy,” “Lively Little Rabbit,” “Tootle,” 
“Shy Little Kitten,” and “Little Peewee.” 


Miller 











MUSIC 








Some of these they coupled with several 
classical-music themes which had been 
especially arranged for children. 

Herein were enlisted the services of 
Miller and Wilder. The bearded Mitch, 
one of America’s finest oboists, was 
named musical director of the organiza- 
tion, and Wilder, composer of unusual 
talents (“It’s So Peaceful in the Country,” 
“The Churkendoose”), was drafted as a 
sort of composer in residence. Hence most 
of the delightful original music on Little 
Golden Records is his. He and Miller, 
cronies since their days at the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, also worked 
with Jimmy Carroll on the catchy ar- 
rangements of standard Mother Goose 
and folk songs which followed the release 
of the first dozen titles. 

It was also Miller’s decision to risk be- 
ing damned by the highbrows by putting 
a beat into the classical themes selected 
for six of the sides. He picked items suit- 
able for a small group of instrumentalists, 
but the players used were all first raters, 
gathered from the top orchestras. 

The sales of the little yellow records 
reflect the care and taste which were put 
into them. They are selling more than 
1,000,000 a month. Nor does Simon & 
Schuster think that this represents a sat- 
uration point. By bolstering its list with 
Disney material and with standard Christ- 
nias items, the firm feels that it has some- 
thing for just about every small citizen. 
Distribution is also being broadened. Rec- 
ord stores, which formerly looked askance 
at the low profit margin on a 25-cent rec- 
ord, are now showing increasing interest. 
And this month Pocket Books, Inc., be- 
gins the placement of the disks in small 
neighborhood stores. 


Billy at the Bells 


It was spring-cleaning time at station 
WNEW in New York. An order had come 
through to review the record files and 
throw away the outdated and worn-out 
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Billy’s glockenspiel made a hit 


disks. Gene Rayburn and Dee Finch, two 
of WNEW’s friskiest disk jockeys (NEws- 
wEEK, April 12, 1948), played their way 
through quite a stack. Then they put on 
“an old crummy record with an Edison 
label” titled “Scotch Hot.” It was a 
marching song featuring a wonderfully 
bouncy bell arrangement. 

The zany’but canny team sensed they 
had something. A few trial playings 
proved they were right. Approaching 
London Records (because the label in- 
dicated an English recording), they 
asked about the possibilities of a remake 
—but it must feature the bells as played 
originally by Billy Whitlock. Investiga- 
tion turned up the fact that Whitlock was 
now in his 80s and living in retirement 
but that nothing could please him more 
than a comeback. A new recording was 
hurriedly made with Billy at the bells. 
Says Rayburn: “He probably had to be 
propped up in front of his glockenspiel,* 
but he performed fine, all the same.” 

In the meantime Rayburn had gotten 
Carl Sigmund, a lyricist, to write words 
around the chant kids say when they play 
hop scotch. Thus the 1924 English 
“Scotch Hot” became “Hop-Scotch Pol- 
ka.” Repeated playings of the new Lon- 
don record on the Rayburn and Finch 
early-morning stint created such a de- 
mand that all the other record companies 
put out “Hop-Scotch Polkas” as quickly 
as possible. By last week there were nine. 

Further results of the Rayburn-Finch 
brain storm: Instrument dealers gleefully 
anticipate increased popularity for the 
glockenspiel, and Whitlock, with a new 
lease on life, is now awaiting the release 
of three songs he wrote way back when: 
“Two of Irish,” “Naval Cadets’ March,” 
and “Khaki Boys’ March.” 





*Famed for its bell-like sound, the glockenspiel is 
@ percussion instrument made up of steel bars which 
the player hits with two little hammers. 
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THE COVERED WAGONS PAUSE AT CROW'S DISTILLERY 


Many a west-bound Forty-Niner stopped to enjoy a bit of Kentucky hospitality 
at Colonel Crow's little log cabin distillery. 








OLD CROW 


Kentucky STRAIGHT 
Bourson WHISKEY 
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100 Proof ¢ National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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GIVE "EM AIR! Diesel engines 
need plenty of air. They swal- 


low 20,000 times as much air 
as fuel. 






SCRUB TEAM CLEANS 
uP?! Engine intake air 
is scrubbed clean with 
Air-Maze oil bath type 
air filters on the job. 
Engines last longer 
bec “AUS dust and grit 
can’t get in to scratch 
their polished insides, 
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RACKET BUSTERS! ‘The rush of 
intake air into engines and com- 
pressors can make a_ terrific 
racket, give employees the jitters. 
Smart management men prevent 
this by using Air-Maze silencers 
to reduce objectionable noise 
to a minimum. 


WHETHER YOU build or use engines, com- 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilat- 
Ing equipment, or any device using air 
or liquide the chances are there is an 
Air-Maze engineered filter to serve you 
better. Representatives in all principal 
cities, or write Air-Maze Corporation, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


| 











LIQUID FILTERS | 
Oil SEPARATORS 
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GREASE FILTERS 


MOVIES 











Fitzgerald and Ann Blyth take a bewildered Crosby on approval 


New Films 


the Morning (Paramount). It 

a matter of time before Bing 
Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald, who coz- 
ened each other in their respective dia- 
lects in “Going My Way” and “Welcome 
Stranger,” would move the scene of their 
feuding to the land where Fitzgerald’s 
ripe brogue came naturally. Despite the 
plausible settings and the presence of 
Eileen Crowe (an Abbey Theater star for 
the last quarter century) along with 
Fitzgerald, the Ireland of “Top o’ the 
Morning” is obviously washed by the 
Pacific. However, the picture’s effect is 
both agreeable and jauntily good-hu- 
mored. 

Ireland has survived many troubled 
days, but surely there never was one as 
bleck as the morning it was discovered 
that some outrageous omadhaun had 
scaled Blarney Castle and made off with 
the Blarney Stone itself. First on the job 
are the local sergeant, Briany McNaugh- 
ton (Barry Fitzgerald) and his officious 
assistant (Hume Cronyn). This is Briany’s 
chance to cover himself with glory, but 
a superior officer from Cork rules that 
he is too old to work on such an im- 
portant case, and besides, the Blarney 
Stone had been insured in the United 
Stites. 

In a few hours an American insurance 
investigator, Joe Mulqueen (Crosby), is 
on the scene, artfully disguised as a vaca- 
tioning painter. Joe is promptly picked 
up as a suspect, and after viewing some 
of his artistic doodles Briany, with some 
justification, throws him in jail. But obvi- 
ously somebody in the Mulqueen clan 
must have kissed the missing monolith, 
because Joe sings his way out of the clink 
and proceeds to endear himself to the 
trusting villagers, including Briany’s 
pretty daughter Conn (Ann Blyth). 


Top o 
Was only 


Although the authors don’t go so far 
as to include a banshee or a brace of 
leprechauns, the plot does call for a heavy 
lacing of fantasy, superstition, and folksy 
savings. Fortunately such matters are 
ticked off with a tongue-in-cheek insouci- 
ance, and the fresh story approach is 
made to order for the Crosby-Fitzgerald 
gab. While “Top o’ the Morning” is not 
strictly a musical, Crosby as the latter- 
day minstrel boy with his portable Dic- 
taphone slung behind him runs through 
an engaging score that ranges from old 
Irish airs and the inevitable American 
ballad “When trish Eyes Are Smiling” to 
two bright numbers by Johnny Burke and 
James Van Heusen. 


Yes Sir, That's My Baby (Univer- 
sal). The thesis that college undergradu- 
ates who also happen to be married war 
veterans should stay home and mind the 
baby instead of playing football is made 
the excuse for some painfully Jiggs-and- 
Maggie-ish marital derring-do in this un- 
attractive little comedy. As campus hus- 
band and spouse, Donald O'Connor and 
Gloria De Haven contribute some rather 
perfunctory singing but little else. Charles 
Coburn looks uncomlortable as a football 
coach, and a spoiled little 1-year-old 
named “Boopkins” cries and cries. 


Easy Living (RKO). For some reason 
few of the people who earn their bread 
and butter as professional athletes have 
turned out to be good risks as subjects 
for screen drama. (Notable exception: 
the kind of boxer who trains on blondes 
and champagne.) In “Easy Living,” 
however, RKO has accomplished the 
rare cinematic feat of making a pro 
football player who lives right between 
kickoffs seem as genuine as the com- 


moner variety of working stiff who 
punches a time clock. 
Pete Wilson (Victor Mature), star 
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stands between your financial resources 
and accidental bodily injury 


WHY? Because this man—your local U.S.F.& G. Agent— 
offers you the Schedule Accident Policy which allows 
you to select the coverages best suited to your individual 
needs . . . and in the amounts you desire. 


WHAT DOES HE OFFER? As many of these benefits as you 
want: medical, surgical, nursing and other expenses paid; 
fixed sums for loss of life, limb and sight, for fractures 
and dislocations; compensation for time lost when injured. 


HOW DO YOU REACH THIS MAN? He is as near as your tele- 
phone. Call your local U.S.F.& G. Agent and ask about 
this flexible package of insurance protection. He'll know 
what to do about solving your personal insurance prob- 
lems. Consult him today! 


FOR U.S.F.& G. SERVICE: Cal/ Western Union by number and 
ask for Operator 25, who has name and address of your nearest 


U.S.F.& G. Agent. 









United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 
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de Quebec 


bids you BIENVENUE 


.. . and in order to help you plan a wonderful 
and different vacation in our Province, we 
have prepared a booklet, beautifully illustrated 
with photos and drawings, outlining the scenic, 
picturesque and historic points in various dis- 
tricts; with useful suggestions on routing and 
road-maps. We would like to send you a com- 
plimentary copy, if you Would send your name 
and address to the Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Canada; 
New York City 20. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 













due to high altitudes, 
speed and sudden 
| changes, relieved with 


HERS 
Os ‘4 
.. Helps to control = alld <2 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 

FREE 


7 ae 


Your FREE copy of “‘The Law-Trained Man” shows how 
to gain prestige and greater earnings through Blackstone 
home law study All instruction material furnished in- 





cluding 18-volume Law Library written by 65 well-known 
law authorities. Lawyers, judges among our graduates. 
LL.B. degree. Moderate cost: easy terms. Write today. 


BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LAW 
225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 36, Chicago 1, lll. 
A Correspondence Institution Founded in 1890 


In the center of an area rich in industry and 
commerce —Hotel Syracuse also is headquarters 
for educational and recreational activities. No 
matter what brings you —a visit at con- 
stantly modern Hotel Syracuse is 
always a pleasure. 










Restaurants. 600 Rooms 
James F Gilday, Manager 
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halfback of the New York Chiefs and 
the highest-paid professional ball car- 
rier in the country, has a remarkably 
extravagant wife (Lizabeth Scott) and 
a bad heart that will kill him if he goes 
on playing football. He also has an un- 
derstanding coach (Lloyd Nolan), and 
the coach has an understanding secre- 
tary (Lucille Ball) who seems to love 
Wilson more than his wife does. The 
upshot is that Wilson has to choose be- 
tween killing himself at a good salary 
on the gridiron or taking a college coach- 
ing job that will scarcely keep his self- 


centered wife in the proper shade of 
lipstick. 
This role, which candidly demon- 


strates that even the glamour-type of 
football player has human problems after 
the final whistle blows, gives Mature a 
welcome chance to prove that he has 
sincerity as well as muscles. And he gets 
warmly convincing support, especially 
from Miss Ball and from Sonny Tufts 
and Jeff Donnell, his just-married team- 
mate and spouse, who are as normal as 
the best blueberry pie. 


Red Stallion in the Reckies (Eagle- 
Lion) is, of course, the story of a horse, 
a wild one who encourages his equine 
companions to trample crops and steal 
mares, thus annoying local ranchers. It 
has everything in the way of thundering 
hoofs, sentiment, and Cinecolor that a 
film about a horse ought to have—even 
up to and including the way its four- 
footed hero ultimately redeems himself 
by stomping the daylights out of a re- 
markably cantankerous elk. Some trick 
photography and paint make this set-to 
gorily convincing despite the fact neither 
stag nor stallion laid a hoof on each other 
during the actual filming. 

In keeping with tradition the plot also 


includes a few bipeds: Arthur Franz and 
Wallace Ford as itinerant ex-circus per- 
formers, Ray Collins as a nastily strait- 
laced ranch owner, and Jean Heather-as 
the girl who spends just enough time 
away from horses to provide a little love 
interest. One thing particularly distin- 
guishes the film from its pastoral prede- 
cessors. This time the horse—who, it turns 
out, has escaped from a circus—is covered 
with phosphorescent paint and glows 
eerily in the dark. 


The Secret Garden (M-G-M). Al- 
though the screen version of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s novel for children has 
suspenseful moments, the film is gen- 
erally unsatisfactory as either adult or 
juvenile entertainment. This is the story 
of Mary Lennox (Margaret O’Brien), 
an orphan who has been brought to 
live with her recluse uncle (Herbert 
Marshall) in his gloomy Yorkshire man- 
sion. In addition to the depressing effect 
of both the master and his house, the 
indomitable orphan is confronted with 
a crippled, bed-ridden cousin (Dean 
Stockwell), who is given to alternate 
seizures of self-pity and violent tantrums. 

The garden—which may be all that 
saves the embattled Mary’s sanity—is 
a high-walled retreat that has been 
locked up and abandoned to weeds ever 
since the death of Mary’s aunt. With 
the aid of an active, well-adjusted coun- 
try boy (Brian Roper), Mary gets into 
the ruined garden and starts setting it 
to right. Come spring and flower time, 
her healthy zest for living has had a 
therapeutic effect on the rest of the 
household. While this happy conclusion 
is greatly to be desired, it isn’t enough 
to dispel the excessively morbid over- 
tones of a story that will appeal primarily 
to a psychiatrist. 





Red Stallion and an irate elk pull their punches 
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Taking the hop aN 
: | ~out of grasshoppers... 





WS 
May brings the first grasshoppers, hatched from eggs 

4]. deposited under ground the previous fall. Should enough 
eS eggs hatch, the farmer later has his own private plague... 
on Few insect species have destroyed more crops, and more 
a people through famine. In sufficient numbers, they strip fields 
ry ... finish standing corn by eating tassels and ear tips... 
') and are strangely immune to DDT! 
he More recently, chemists have developed Chlordane and 
n- Toxaphene, infinitesimal amounts of which kill hoppers and 

ct other bugs. These new pest poisons are not soluble in water 
= ...- Must first be dissolved in an emulsifier which can be 
an diluted in water for spraying ... With long experience in 
ite emulsifiers, General Aniline produced the Antarox A series ss Ne 
- ... Of extraordinary efficiency in use with the new insecticides. a 
> Antarox A—clear, pale, viscous polyglycol ethers .. . absorb 
en the insecticides so evenly that even when the emulsion is diluted j 
4 in several hundred parts of water, every drop of spray retains / 
n- “ some insecticide ... work in hard 
ito water ... make a half-pound of 

it F Chlordane cover a whole acre, 
a ~~ at a cost of less than 80c! And 
he they hold twice as much insecticide 
_ as most other emulsifiers ... give a more concentrated emulsion 
“a that costs less to compound, pack, ship, store and handle; and 
ly is so stable it keeps indefinitely without deteriorating. 


Antarox A is another General Aniline contribution to 
public welfare through chemical research. 


GenerAL Aniline plants at Rensselaer, N. Y. and Grasselli, 
N. J. lead in US production of high quality dyestuffs . . . Its 
Ansco division at Binghamton, N. Y. is the country’s oldest 
manufacturer of photographic equipment and supplies . . . The 
Ozalid division at Johnson City, N. Y. makes facsimile 
reproducing machines and sensitized papers... Antara 
Products in New York develops new product applications... 
Essential to our national economy, General Aniline is a good 
company to work for and with... has a potential worth 
knowing and watching! 


ENERAL 
1 Ue & FIIM CORPORATION 


... 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








.-+ From Research to Reality... 













































he the club life of Philadelphia's 


business, civie and social leaders, the 
Union League is a major focal point. 
Newsweeks presence here in the Library 
is symbolic of the high esteem in which 
Newsweek is held wherever people of 


importance and influence congregate. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE UNION LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA. PHOTOGRAPH BY NICKOLAS MURAY. 








IPALY really! 


SEE IT... ENJOY IT...TRAVEL AMERICAN EXPORT 


Grotto 
on the shores of Capri 


~ 


Color photographs by Ivan Dmitri Flag wavers of Siena continue an ancient custom of Tuscany 


“Entertainment ... gaiety .. . food 
‘. , , ‘ . saw § wa 
TALY is again the light-hearted land of happy holidays— proud of its ter Seay Sis Day a Gay ae 
newest renaissance in restoring famous places Americans most want 


to see. By all means go this year! 
y & y Coming in the Fall of 1950—the new 


Visiting Italy is no longer a matter of seasons. In this lovely land 20,000-ton, 25-knot “Independence” and 
there is so much for you to see and enjoy at all times that the word “Constitution,” with the new “+ Aces” form- 
“season” has lost its meaning ing the only transatlantic fleet of com- 


pletely air-conditioned passenger vessels. 
Why not go this Autumn and take advantage of a much wider choice 


»f accommodations? 


Choose one of the new “4 Aces” for your journey and relax in the 
air-conditioned comfort of these distinctive American vessels. They 
provide a new and pleasing experience in modern American livin 

at sea—fortnightly from New York to Italy and the Mediterranean. 


Also modern American liner LaGuardia in monthly service 
direct to Palermo, Naples and Genoa. 


x * * 





Your travel agent can aid you—Consult him or MODERN AMERICAN LIVING AT SEA 


AMERICAN Export LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * PORTLAND * SEATTLE * VANCOUVER 
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Boston’s Curley 


James Michael Curley will be 75 years 
old Nov. 20, just twelve days after he 
hopes to be elected Mayor of Boston 
for the fifth time. His is a gaudy political 
career that stretches back to the closing 
years of the nineteenth century, and Cur- 
ley has said that he expects to live to be 
125 and be mayor of Boston all that 
time. Even for Boston, 50 years of Cur- 
ley may be too much. But a lot of Boston 





Curley faces his friends 


loves James Michael, as is well proved 
in the record set forth by Joseph F. 
Dinneen in his Curley biography, aptly 
titled “The Purple Shamrock.” 

Ward 17: Jim (or That Man Curley, 
as he is affectionately or derisively known 
in Boston) decided at about the age of 
15 that he would dedicate his life to 
politics. He began running errands in 
old Ward 17, a slum section of the Rox- 
bury district. As the years went by, he 
was elected to the city council, the state 
legislature, the board of aldermen, to 
Congress twice, the governorship, and 
to the mayor’s office four times. He has 
also spent two terms in prison. 

Dinneen, a reporter on The Boston 
Globe, has followed Curley in and out 
of office for the better part of 30 years. 
Curley once sued him for $500,000 be- 
cause Dinneen allegedly libeled him in 
an article in Harper's Magazine. He 
probably won’t sue Dinneen for what the 
author says in this objective biography, 
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for Dinneen honestly tries, on the basis 
of the record, to find out what makes 
Curley tick. He admits he is baffled, but 
in the course of his attempt at a final 
evaluation he succeeds in presenting a 
really first-rate picture of the boss of 
the Boston Irish. 

The term Boston Irish, says Dinneen 
(who is one them), is used advisedly 
to describe “a curious society” which is 
“distinguished from all other Irish.” It 
is his contention that you have to un- 
derstand the Boston Irish to understand 
Curley, that you have to watch them 
in their evolution from a woefully beset 
minority (when Curley was a boy, the 
phrase “Irish need not apply” was a 
commonplace in help-wanted ads) to 
their present eminence in the most Irish 
city in the United States. 

The Produet: Curley, Dinneen finds, 


‘is the product of this changed city and, 


to an appreciable extent, a cause of its 
change. The son of a hod carrier, who 
died when Curley was a boy, and a 
mother forced to scrub floors for a living, 
he grew up as a shy, clean-cut young- 
ster in a very tough neighborhood near 
the Boston water front. It was there he 
learned the talk of gangsters (although 
he was never one himself). And it was in 
the Public Library that he got for him- 
self a semblance of culture which came 
from wide and intelligent reading and 
which to this day amazes people who 
think of Curley only as a rough, crude 

C urley wanted no part of bitter toil 
and turned to politics. In the Boston 
of the 1890s it was the only white-col- 
lar profession open to an Irish hod-car- 
riers son. He fought the Tammany-like 
Democratic machine, routed the old 
bosses who had dominated the immi- 
grant wards for a generation, and even- 
tually won his way into City Hall as a 
liberal, labor-minded advocate of good 
government. 

In the interim he had gone to jail for 
impersonating an examinee for a letter- 
carriers job. But this, instead of work- 
ing to his detriment, became a symbol 
of his devotion to the welfare of his 
constituents. 

Defiant Upstart: Curley, as Dinneen 
tells his story, was unmanageable and 
ungovernable from the start. His career 
up to and down from the gilded State 
House has been one of assault upon the 
ancient and traditional enemies of the 
Boston Irish. 

On the whole, Dinneen is friendly to 
his subject, but his book is no white- 
wash, no evader of Curley’s many mis- 
takes. It shows Jim Curley against the 
background of an old city, building his 
machine, seeking personal power, flying 
in the face of his own party time and 
again. It shows him deflated by F.D.R., 
after having been one of the first to sup- 
port him. It shows him going broke, 





he Shamrock 








When you visit amazing Houston, 
stop at Houston’s amazing great hotel 
. luxurious in appointments .. . un- 
rivaled for cuisine . . . uncompromising 
in the excellence of its service. Spend 
happy hours in the Shamrock pool 
(open til November! ); enjoy big-name 
entertainment. Single rooms at $6.00. 
Make your Houston reservations at 
THE SHAMROCK 
Teletype HO-192 
N. Y. Office, MUrray Hill 6-2474 


The Shamrock is the cap- 
ital of the millinery world 
during Houston’s Millinery 
Designers Festival in 
September. 


GLENN McCARTHY, PRESIDENT 











KUTMASTER 
KITCHEN CLEAVER 








Made ‘a tough Carbon Steel as used by | your 
Butcher. Ideal for tenderizing steaks, dress- 
ing poultry, chopping meats, vegetables, fish, 
etc. Hardened Edge that lasts. 1034” over- 
all, 7” Blade. Genuine Rosewood Handle, se- 
curely riveted. $2.50 


UTICA CUTLERY CO., UTICA 4, N.Y. 

















How a little Oguct N 
takes the fight 
out of friction ! 
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Pulling a train around a curve takes 
extra locomotive power due to the 
friction of the wheels against the rails. 

But another, and more serious, 
effect of this friction was the way 
steel wheel flanges ground off the rail 
head, making it necessary to replace 
the rail on sharp curves every few 
years. 

So railroad research engineers de- 
veloped an ingenious “flange-lubri- 
cator” which is installed on curves. 
As the train approaches the curve, the 
car wheels come in contact with a 
tripper bar which automatically 
squirts a measured amount of lubri- 
cant against the flanges. Friction is 
reduced to a minimum... the locomo- 
tive load is lessened... and the outside 
rails on curves wear two or three 
times longer. 

Finding new ways to make every 
detail of railroad operation more effi- 
cient calls for continuous research on 
hundreds of projects. It’s typical of 








how American railroads are con- 
stantly on the alert to cut the cost 
and to improve the service of the 
nation’s most economical transporta- 
tion system. 

To keep improving America’s rail- 
road transportation network means 
constant investment, both in develop- 
ing new and better ways of railroad 
operation and in the actual installa- 
tion of research-proved innovations. 
And because the railroads have always 
given the “green light” to continuing 
improvement, the American people 
increasingly benefit from the thriftiest 
mass transportation in the world. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR Sa 
Every Monday evening over the ABC Network. > 
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when out of office, and falling victim 
to all sorts of get-rich-quick schemes. 
It shows him being harried by investi- 
gations, shadowed by scandals,  sur- 
rounded by scoundrels, but never for 
long losing the sympathy and support of 
the majority of the electorate—even 
when in 1947 he was imprisoned for 
mail fraud. (THE PurRPLE SHAMROCK: 
THE Hon. JAMES MICHAEL CURLEY OF 
Boston. By Joseph F, Dinneen. 331 
pages. W. W. Norton. $3.75.) 


Of Beowulf and Others 


A. Clarence Shandon, a graduate in 
business administration from a Midwest- 
ern university and a cynical, unhappy 
man, found himself clinging to a mast 
when the ship on which he was voyaging 
went down in a storm. Also clinging to it 
was a man who was not on the ship, who 
introduced himself as Golias, and who 
undertook to guide Shandon to the 
strange shores of a fantastic country 
called the Commonwealth. In his fantasy 
titled “Silverlock,” John Myers Myers 
takes Shandon and Golias through a se- 
ries of adventures in a sort of never-never 
land, peopled almost entirely by char- 
acters out of literature and mythology. 

No imitator of James Branch Cabell 
(of whose Poictesme the Commonwealth 
is somewhat reminiscent), Myers tells his 
story in a style that has about as much 
subtlety as a comic strip. The activities 
of Shandon are ridiculous, a hodgepodge 
of embroilments with knights and ladies, 
medieval kings, witches, soothsayers, se- 
ductive sirens, and Robin Hoods, all of 
whom roam about the Commonwealth 
without regard to time or sequence. 

An obviously learned and widely read 
man, Myers frolics with such easily identi- 
fiable characters as Beowulf and Don 
Quixote, Horatius (the man at the bridge), 
Job (the man with the boils), the Mad 
Hatter, Jamshyd (here, the king at Xana- 
du), and half a hundred others from the 
pages of remembered literature. He also 
mixes in many another fictional and leg- 
endary character whom only a reader as 
erudite as the author would readily recog- 
nize. It all makes a lot of fun in an acros- 
tical sort of way. 

Myers makes Shandon out to be a 
shallow empty head, a product of the 
worst of American educational systems. 
Thus he is unable to cope, at most times, 
with the fearful problems that face him 
and his companions as they march 
through their various sloughs of despond. 
Had he been wiser, life wouldn't have 
been so tough for Shandon in the Com- 
monwealth. His stupidity and lack of 
curiosity as he travels and travails among 
the gods and men of legend and fable, 
however, make a hilarious tale (if an over- 
long one) for which no moral is really 
necessary. (Si.veRLocK. By John Myers 
Myers. 349 pages. Dutton. $3.) 
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Brown Bros 


Carry Nation 


Brown Bros. 





Wide World 
Bonnie Parker and Barrow Gypsy Rose Lee 


The Women: Agnes Rogers, who assembled “I Re- 
member Distinctly,” offers pictures and commen- 





tary to prove “Women Are Here to Stay” (Harper, 
September 12, 1949 





Museum of Modern Art 
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Gertrude Ederle 
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Wide World 






Wide World Photos 


Texas Guinan and friend Amelia Earhart 





Wartime servicewomen 


$5). With insight and humor, she gives a pano- 
rama of “The Durable Sex in Its Infinite Variety 
Through a Half Century of American Life.” 
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5 is OE Fit ae nme 


Buffalo's Largest Store 
Air Conditioned 
throughout with 


Sattler's Department Store, 
covering most of a large city 


block, serves up to 150,000 people 
in a single day. The giant store is 






wad of 


All Departments are Air Conditioned 


cooled in hot weather with ten 
Frick ammonia compressors using 
920 horsepower. Installation by 
Mollenberg-Betz Machine Com- 
pany, Frick Sales Representatives 
at Buffalo. 


For that important air condition- 
ing, ice-making, refrigerating or 
quick-freezing job of yours, get in 
touch now with the nearest Frick 
Branch or Distributor. 











Ten Frick Compressors Are Installed on the 
Roof of Sattler’s Store at Buffalo. 





WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 
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Perspective 





Buncombe and Hypocrisy 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 





AST week in this space it was pointed 
iP out that the Senate had broken all 
records for incompetence in perform- 
ing the routine function of acting upon 
appropriations bills. This week a rec- 
ord is being made in the output of 
blah, buncombe, and hypocrisy. Space 
permits only a few examples of what is 
happening. They will, however, show 
what was also pointed out in this 
column several months ago: 
that the financial affairs of 
our government are hope- 
lessly out of rational control. 

It is clear that the Ad- 
ministration and its support- 
ers in the Senate, despite 
past hypocritical pretensions 
about economy and budget 
balancing, are intent upon 
inflation and deficit financ- 
ing. And it is clear that a 
considerable number of Republicans, 
equally insincere, are for economy in 
everything that does not concern their 
political interests at home. 


or example, Senator Tobey of New 

Hampshire arose on Aug. 25 and 
announced a sermon on the text “Hope 
Deferred Maketh the Heart Sick.” I 
don’t know about deferred hope as a 
cause of sickness, but Tobey’s speech 
would provide an excellent alternative 
cause. For after chiding his colleagues 
for inefficiency, he ended with a shrill 
outcry because Secretary Johnson had, 
in the interest of economy, turned 
loose 1,250 people from their jobs in 
the Portsmouth shipyard. His wails im- 
mediately were joined by those of 
Senator Pepper. Senator Watkins of 
Utah added that he would not object 
to removing people from the military 
payroll, if they could be added to such 
government payrolls as might be found 
in civil projects in his State of Utah. 
And Senator O'Mahoney pointed out 
that the Johnson removals were recom- 
mended by the Hoover commission, 
thus conforming to strict Democratic 
strategy of blaming things on Hoover. 

A day or so later the Senate, in de- 
bating the proposal to ask the Presi- 
dent to cut 5 to 10 per cent from all 
appropriations, reached the summit of 
a mountain of nonsense. The resolu- 
tion itself was a colossal piece of buck 
passing. 

In this debate Senator Lucas, who 
has proved to be as incompetent a 





floor leader as the Senate has ever pro- 
duced, claimed that Congress had cut 
$2,000,000,000 from the President’s 
budget. This claim omitted a consider- 
ation of the fact that, while there had 
been some cuts in original requests, 
this Congress has authorized, or with 
Administration urging is going to 
authorize, increases of billions over 
the total January estimates. Senator 
Wherry, in replying to Lu- 
cas, cited 30 instances in 
which the Illinois senator 
had voted to increase ap- 
propriations. Lucas, after 
objecting to the reading of 
this record, entered into a 
long harangue about how 
the resolution, directing the 
President to cut proposed 
appropriations, was an un- 
constitutional delegation of 
power to the President. 

Nothing could come with more slov- 
enly and ignoble grace than a protest 
from Administration Democrats about 
delegating Congressional powers to 
the President. They have been voting 
for that since March 1933. No group 
has ever been so ready to shift re- 
sponsibility from Legislative to Execu- 
tive shoulders. 

Meantime, while vastly important 
legislative duties remained undone, 
this gabble got around to the question 
of which side of the Senate had talked 
most hours in this session. 

Senator Wherry said the Democrats 
had talked most. The authority for this 
was said to be the Library of Con- 
gress. Lucas, appealing to that revered 
institution, received a different com- 
pilation. Senator Wherry finally in- 
serted in the Congressional Record a 
long chart of all the space in the record 
used by all the senators for the whole 
session, compiled by the Senate Li- 
brary. What all this has to do with 
saving the taxpayers a few dollars is 
not clear. 


ND considering the fact that the 
Republicans had to include in 
their figures that nominal Republican 
whose oratory is torrential, inexhausti- 
ble—Senator Morse—such comparisons 
are meaningless. 

Many other comments upon this 
Senate might with pertinence be 
added, but my space, unlike the Con- 
gressional Record, is limited. 
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Guest Room-and then Some / 


HERE'S real hospitality in your smile 

{prone you invite someone to share 
those wide, sofa-deep seats in Body by 
Fisher. Comfort is fundamental with 
Fisher. 
Compare the roominess of Body by 
Fisher against any other car. Take a 
minute also to compare other funda- 
mentals such as sturdy construction — 
visibility—built-in safety. The tests are 
simple and direct. 


Slam every door—and listen for the 
solid, cushioned thud of steel against 
heavy steel. 


Run the windows up and down —see 
that each is made of safety plate glass, 
for accurate, andistorted vision. Look 
for a wide-curving, sweepback wind- 


‘ 
Body by ‘isher 


On General Motors cars only: CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 


shield with corner posts out of your 
way —and full-width rear window for 
easier parking. 


Thump your fist on each roof—and 
see whether it matches the unyielding 
strength of Turret Top construction— 
an unbroken sheet of steel, on steel 
girders, welded into one mighty unit. 


Test every car this way—and match 
it against those distinguished General 
Motors cars which boast of Body hy 
Fisher. You ll be able to see the differ- 
ence, hear the difference, feel the 
difference. 


That difference. for you, is greater 


value in acar—born of more than forty 
years’ specialized skill in fine carriage 
and body building. 








Ample Luggage Room 


See how Fisher Body provides room for 
luggage. And how easy the luggage compart- 
ment is to load! Concealed springs give you 
a lift with the lid, and hold it up with no 
side supports in your way. All the expanded 
carrying space is handy for you to reach 
without excessive stretching or straining. 


—BETTER THAN EVER! 





30-DAY TEST REVEALED 


Not one single case of throat 
ir itation due to smoking CAMEL S ! 


Yes, Camels are SO MILD that 


in a coast-to-coast test of hundreds 





of men and women who smoked 
Camels—and only Camels—for 30 
consecutive days, noted throat spe- 
cialists, making weekly examina- 
tions, reported NOT ONE SINGLE 
CASE OF THROAT IRRITATION 


due to smoking Camels! 


R.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Saler- 

: N.C. } 
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MAKE THE CAMEL 30-DAY TEST IN YOUR “T- ZONE” ZZ we 


Since the doctors’ report was made public, smokers have been 
making their own tests—enjoying Camels exclusively for 3{ 
days. Make your test in your own “T-Zone”’. See if you, too, don’t 


find Camels the mildest, best-tasting cigarette you ever smoked. 
b=] 
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‘How mild can 

e ” 

a cigarette be? 
Whenever this question 
comes up at time-out- 
for-a-cigarette gather- 
ings, experienced smok- 
ers, men and women 
who know,say : “Smoke 
Camels and see!” 


According to a Nationwide survey: 


M oO R 5 D Oo C T Oo R S 7 “The doctors’ report checks with my 


own smoking experience. I've given 


S M ©) K E * A M E L S j Camels a 20-YEAR test! Camels are 


. . ' “a 
henens ether deena mild all right! And they taste great! 


When three leading indepen- 4 “ " 

dent research organizations bndm 

asked 113,597 doctors what ciga- 

rette they smoked, the brand 

named most was Camel! BIG-GAME FISHERMAN 





